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Editorial 


‘'The Time Has Come,’ the Walrus Said, 
‘To Talk of Many Things.’ ” 


ITH THIS IssUE of Educational 

Leadership devoted to the subject, 
“Teaching Children and Youth— 
Something,” there are indeed many 
things to talk of. In perhaps no other 
area of educational theory and practice 
is there a wider divergence of opinion 
than in that of content. In such a situa- 
tion, a little talking may be in order. 

Violent variations of opinions are 
hard to maintain unless there are idea- 
tional differences or logical inconsist- 
encies. Perhaps a couple of statements 
as to the why of this controversy will 
be worth making. 

In the first place, we are much given 
to “either-or” statements. We tend to 
regard things as either black or white 
and seem to reject the whole area of 
gray which, in reality, constitutes so 
much of our world. Therefore, we are 
inclined to think that we are either 
teaching subject matter or teaching 
children and seem to overlook the fact 
that these two items, subject matter 
and children, are not mutually exclu- 
sive. It is very difficult to teach children 
without teaching them something, and 
it is equally difficult to teach something 
without teaching it to somebody. If we 
would be a little less ready to jump on 
the “either-or” bandwagon, we perhaps 
would not find ourselves in quite so 
many controversies. ‘This is especially 
true when it is not a matter of “either- 
or” but, when thought through clearly, 
both. 
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There is no doubt that the past 
twenty years have been fruitful ones in 
developing knowledge and understand- 
ing of how boys and girls grow, develop 
and learn. Any educational program 
which negates or does not take advan- 
tage of this knowledge can scarcely be 
called modern and certainly will be rel- 
atively ineffective. As a result of our 
discoveries in these areas, we have be- 
come increasingly conscious of the fact 
that each child is an individual with his 
own rate of development and_ that 
teaching must take into account these 
individual differences if it is to be effec- 
tive. With this increased emphasis on 
the process of teaching, many have 
tended to feel that the “what” of teach- 
ing is becoming relatively unimportant 
in our concern with the “how.” A few 
minutes’ reflection, though, should 
show us that some choices must be 
made among all of the facts, knowl- 
edges, habits, skills, understandings 
and attitudes that are available. 

All knowledge is not of equal worth 
and while we may not agree with 
Spencer's conclusions as to what knowl- 
edge is of greatest worth, we can 
scarcely debate the desirability or even 
the necessity of seeking answers to his 
question. Since all knowledge is not of 
equal worth, then the concern we have 
and the care we use in selecting those 
knowledges which are to be included 
in school experiences certainly amount 
to attention to content. 
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Another contributing factor is the 
willingness of many of us to push on 
with the new beyond the point of 
proven worth. For example, within the 
quarter century of my teaching experi- 
ence, I have been urged to accept the 
project method, supervised study, the 
Dalton plan, the Morrison unit, block 
scheduling and the core curriculum as 
panaceas of one kind or another for the 
problems of education. Most educa- 
tional ideas and theories have some 
merit and we might do well to consider 
the merits of all before we become 
overenthusiastic about the values of 
one. 

Critics of modern education fre- 
quently fall back on tradition to avoid 
facing new ideas. I am suggesting that 
our best procedure is not to make a 
similar mistake in the opposite direc- 
tion. Becoming an unquestioning pro- 
tagonist of an idea is no more condu- 
cive to thinking than does offering 
unalterable opposition. 

It is hoped that this issue of Educa- 
tional Leadership will provide help in 





the selection of content, its organiza- 
tion and its effective use in the educa- 
tional process. ‘Those who have con- 
tributed are particularly competent in 
the content area which they are dis- 
cussing. ‘They are also competent in 
the general area of educational meth- 
odology and procedure. ‘They see boys 
and girls as they are and also have 
special skill in interpreting the whole 
field of knowledge and selecting from 
it those items most usable in school 
situations. ‘Their efforts are worth read- 
ing but more than that, they are worth 
thinking about. 

It is the hope of all who have con- 
tributed to this issue that it can make 
some contribution to the clarification 
of our thoughts in an area where con- 
troversy admittedly exists. May it also 
help to reduce controversy where it 
does not center around ideational dif- 
ferences but is merely due to logical 
inconsistencies on our part. 

—James A. HAL1, superintendent, 
Port Washington Public Schools, Port 
Washington, New York. 





American education. 





Members of the Association were saddened to learn of the passing of 
Dr. Kate V. Wofford, Head, Department of Elementary Education, Uni- 
versity of Florida. Miss Wofford, a past president of ASCD, made many 
important contributions to our profession and our Association, as an 
officer of the Association; chairman of the committee preparing the bul- 
letin, Instructional Leadership in Small Schools; as section chairman for 
the volume, The Modern Community School; and most recently as a 
representative of ASCD to the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Edu- 
cation. She combined a penetrating insight into educational problems 
with a fine sense of humor in a way which made everyone who worked 
with her value the relationship. We feel deeply the loss of a real leader in 
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MANUEL BARKAN 


The Content of Education 
Through the ARTS 


General responsibility for the arts, according to this author, is 
a collective concern of all who are engaged in the education of 
children. Through clarifying and communicating their meanings, 
boys and girls achieve fuller intellectual and emotional maturity. 


se TEACHING OF ART in the elemen- 
tary schools is the function of class- 
room teachers assisted by special art 
teachers, supervisors or consultants. In 
the secondary schools, art is taught 
primarily by special art teachers. But 
the general responsibility for the role 
of the arts in the education of children 
is more widely shared. It is the collec- 
tive concern of all who are engaged in 
the education of children. Shared re- 
sponsibility is by no means unique to 
the teaching of art; indeed, it pervades 
teaching in all areas of school activity 
if these areas are to fulfill their role in 
general education. ‘The teaching of art, 
like all teaching, develops within the 
frame of reference shared by an entire 
school staff about the educational 
needs of children and youth for grow- 
ing up and living in a democratic 
society. 

The content of education through 
the arts is conceived within the frame- 
work of the best available knowledge 
about the nature and scope of sound 
general education. ‘he concept that 
education is valuable here and now is 
fundamental. Education is_prepara- 
tion for living in a very special sense. 
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At each stage, it encourages the child 
to grow and develop so that he will 
learn about others through a_ better 
understanding of himself. He learns to 
deal with the persistent problems of 
living as he encounters his challenging 
problems of today and tomorrow. 

The young child must build a new 
image and role for himself when he 
leaves the security of his home and 
enters into new relationships with 
others in his school. ‘The cataclysmic 
changes in body function and social 
role experienced by the adolescent 
bring forth persistent problems that 
are both critical and pressing. Young 
children and adolescents need to un- 
derstand their relationships to the 
physical world; they need to under- 
stand their relationships to other peo- 
ple—their family, friends, community, 
nation and world. 

Such understanding develops out of 
integrated knowledge, skill and in- 
sight. ‘These enhance an individual’s 
capacity to deal with the problems of 
living that challenge him. His capacity 
for solving problems is a product of his 
intellectual and emotional maturity. 

All the sciences and all the arts, in 
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their varying ways, are instrumental 
in the development of intellectual and 
emotional maturity for dealing with 
the persistent problems of living. It 
is, therefore, the function of general 
education to lead children and youth 
toward achieving their fullest poten- 
tialities through education in these 
areas. It is the obligation of each area 
of instruction to develop its unique 
qualities and to frame the content of 
its teaching program for its maximum 
contribution to the broad purposes of 
general education. General education 
is weakened to the degree that an area 
fails in this commitment, or to the 
degree that its potential contribution 
is not recognized and valued. 

A basic aspect of an individual's 
maturity is his ability to communicate 
to others effectively and with sensi- 
tivity. His capacity to understand the 
meanings and the overtones of other 
people’s communications is of equal 
importance. ‘The things people say 
and the ideas they communicate em- 
body emotional overtones through the 
way they shape combinations of words, 
sounds, movements and visual forms. 
The visual arts are a language for the 
expression of images that convey the 
quality of ideas and feelings. 


Shaping Ideas and Insights 


Education through the arts deals 
with aspects of visual communication. 
Children learn to use the language of 
the arts to express their ideas through 
visual images of their sensations, feel- 





Michiel Barkan is professor of art educa- 
tion and is head of Art Education Area, 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, The 
Ohio State stisabietuialhc Columbus. 
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ings and attitudes. ‘hese are coherent- 
ly embodied into visual forms to com- 
municate the essence of their ideas. 

Work in the visual arts consists of 
shaping ideas and insights with visual 
materials for the purposes of clarify- 
ing and communicating their mean- 
ings. Communication through the arts 
is both public and private. A person 
paints, designs or builds visual forms 
in order to clarify and to express his 
ideas to himself, as well as to com- 
municate them to others. When chil- 
dren express their ideas through the 
language of the visual arts, they grow 
sensitive to the meanings of the ideas 
they communicate to others. 


Sensitivity to the process of com- 
munication through the arts is a basic 
requisite to healthy development to- 
ward intellectual and emotional ma- 
turity. A dearth of varied opportuni- 
ties for such development leads to a 
lack of sensitivity. Ultimately, such a 
dearth leads to a degree of immaturity 
and insecurity. The content of sound 
education through the arts is derived 
from this broad frame of reference. 


When children experience the arts, 
they express ideas that are important 
to them. ‘They become deeply involved 
with the meaning of their experiences 
and identify themselves with these 
experiences to abstract ideas from 
them. ‘They grow sensitive to ideas and 
become keenly aware of their mean- 
ings. ‘They acquire knowledge and de- 
velop skill in handling the materials in 
which their ideas are to be embodied. 
They grow into a discipline that en- 
ables them to control ideas and mate- 
rials in order to shape them aesthet- 
ically. ‘They learn that their ideas con- 
vey meanings to others, and the degree 
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to which they are able to shape their 
ideas governs the effectiveness of their 
communications to others. ‘They ac- 
quire insight into themselves as crea- 
tive beings who have things to say and 
who learn to say them sensitively, re- 
sponsibly, coherently and meaning- 
fully. 

Because the arts deal with the em- 
bodiment of ideas, feelings and sensa- 
tions into coherent visual form, the 
primary content of education through 
the arts is the creative process of han- 
dling ideas and materials to bring them 
into aesthetic relationships—coherent 
form. This process includes sensitive 
insight into particular aspects of an 
idea, the nature and limitations of the 
specific art material in which the idea 
is to be embodied, and the qualities 
and characteristics of aesthetic visual 
language form. Particular activities 
such as painting, designing or con- 
structing are the instruments through 
which the process is experienced. 

Although aspects of the process are 
identifiable, they are functionally in- 
separable. Ideas become clearer and 
acquire significance through the proc- 
ess of expression. A child, in the proc- 
ess of painting a picture about a signi- 
ficant event, is challenged by the visual 
image he has partially formed and 
seeks awareness of all he knows and 
values in the event. ‘The materials 
through which he expresses his ideas 
have a character of their own and af- 
fect the nature and form of his ideas. 
When he paints a picture, builds a 
piece of pottery or designs a piece of 
jewelry, he is constantly aware of the 
reality and character of the materials 
he uses and incorporates their qualities 
in his work. Aesthetic quality is per- 
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ceived in the inherent relationships 
within the form he constructs and the 
degree to which it is harmonious with 
the nature of his material and his idea. 
Insight and clarity are achieved and 
communicated through the form that 
expresses harmonious relationships be- 
tween idea and material. 

The nature of harmonious relation- 
ships in the arts, and the mode of ex- 
pression through the arts lead children 
to exploration of their ideas beyond 
their literal meanings. ‘They learn to 
seek the direct qualities of “visual 
imagery” to express their feelings and 
their emotional involvement with 
their ideas. In this process they grow 
increasingly able to understand them- 
selves in relation to the experiences 
from which their ideas have been de- 
rived. 

A teacher, who helps children learn 
through experience in the arts, en- 
courages them to explore the ideas 
that are significant to them. Signifi- 
cant ideas involve feelings, sensations 
and attitudes that are derived from 
meaningful experience. When chil- 
dren are given the freedom to experi- 
ment and manipulate the materials of 
the visual arts, to test them, they can 
learn their qualities, potentialities and 
limitations. When they are given the 
freedom to select ideas that are mean- 
ingful to them, they grow sensitive to 
ideas and are able to express them. 
They are then encouraged to identify 
themselves with events in their experi- 
ence, to relive them and so discover 
the qualitative aspects of their ideas. 

In the creative process of visual ex- 
pression, children bring their ideas and 
materials into reciprocal play. ‘They 
seek to control and to shape their ma- 
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terials in order to form the appropriate 
visual images. ‘They develop the skill- 
ful discipline of refining their ideas in 
terms of the limitations of their ma- 
terials. In this way, they achieve new 
levels of sensitive insight. 

To help children grow in their ca- 
pacity to explore their ideas in order 
to embody them in aesthetic form a 
teacher also leads them into contact 
with materials from our artistic heri- 
tage. ‘They not only learn how other 
artists have created visual images for 
the interpretation of ideas, but they 
also realize their responsibility to seek 
clarity and directness in their own ex- 
pression. 


Through such learning, children 
come to value the quality of feelings 
and ideas. ‘They grow in their under- 
standing of themselves and of others 
and so achieve higher levels of emo- 
tional and intellectual maturity. ‘This 
process of learning leads them to value 
the intrinsic satisfactions from prob- 
ing, working and “playing” with ideas. 
They realize the spiritual quality of 
deeply felt feelings and ideas. ‘They 
come to understand that the content 
of education through the arts is the 
creative process through which signi- 
ficant personal experience is filtered to 
derive meaningful ideas for refined 
and clarified expression. 


SS 


BJARNE R. ULLSVIK 


Basic Learnings in 


MATHEMATICS 


This article suggests “behavior” descriptions of the basic learn- 
ings in mathematics. It emphasizes the creativeness of this science 
and points out our need for developing a more mathematically 
literate public to insure scientific inquiry and for maintaining 
a mathematical potential for scientific production. 


ATHEMATICS has been described as 

“the mirror of civilization” and 
as the “handmaiden of the sciences.” 
Both of these descriptive titles give 
basic characteristics of mathematics, 
because mathematics is a manifesta- 
tion of man’s divine gift of “response- 
ability.” As a mirror, mathematics 
describes man’s achievements in solv- 
ing problems, and thus contains his 
creative responses to new vistas cre- 
ated by previously solved problems. 
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As a “handmaiden,” mathematics has 
provided the spade work for the prog- 
tess of the basic sciences, for mathe- 
matics serves both as the core and as 
the vehicle for challenging the fron- 
tiers. Without an adequate compre- 
hension of mathematics, a student in 
pursuit of the sciences is irrevocably 
stymied. 

It appears most obvious that our 
civilization is now confronted with 
problems that involve an increasing 
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knowledge of mathematics, and that 
our very survival is dependent upon 
their solution. ‘These problems make 
one aware that in order to be free, our 
nation must be mathematically liter- 
ate; and in order to be strong, our na- 
tion must be mathematically profi- 
cient. Being mathematically proficient 
and literate are necessary conditions 
for being strong and free, and recent 
history has shown that mathematical 
proficiency alone is not sufficient to in- 
sure freedom for scientific inquiry. 
Both the scientists and mathemati- 
cians need a literate public to protect 
their desire to pursue a new idea, just 
because it is a new idea. 

Mathematical educators are con- 
fronted with problems of how to pro- 
vide for mathematical literacy as part 
of general education, and also provide 
for a mathematical potential. Prep- 
aration for both of these objectives 
can not be delayed until college, or 
even high school, but must be a con- 
tinuous development beginning in the 
primary grades. ‘The answer does not 
lie solely in more and better mathe- 
matics, but rather in what constitutes 
the basic learnings of mathematics, 
and how those learnings can best be 
taught consistent with the American 
concept of education—that all the 
children of all the people will be given 
an optimum opportunity for educa- 
tion. 

A poll conducted by Fortune’ maga- 
zine indicated that mathematics along 
with English were both the best liked 
and yet the least liked subjects in the 
secondary school curriculum. Mathe- 
matics has other dichotomies, for cer- 


* Fortune Magazine, November and December 
1942. 
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Bjarne R. Ullsvik is professor of mathe- 
matics, and is administrative assistant to 
the president, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Illinois. 





tain concepts are indispensable to am- 
bitions of some and expendable for 
others; some concepts are easy enough 
to be grasped by the remedial and 
others provide questions challenging 
enough to bafle the most gifted. Al- 
though mathematical concepts are de- 
veloped without concern for practical 
values, almost all areas of living make 
use of these concepts as the machinery 
of practical application. 


New Theories of Learning 


Fven though the basic value of 
mathematics has never been ques- 
tioned, mathematics has experienced 
some de-emphasis throughout grades 
one through twelve. ‘The explanation 
for this deemphasis does not lie so 
much in questions of what and how 
much to teach, but rather as a result 
of questioning the primary purpose of 
secondary education. This de-empha- 
sis has had its toll, but also associated 
benefits. It is most doubtful if the 
prevalent more psychological organi- 
zation, the more meaningful approach 
for understanding, and the wave of 
experimentation could have been 
achieved without the conscientious 
criticism from non-mathematicians, 
and the educators’ demand for more 
concern for individual differences. ‘The 
prepondrance of failures that charac- 
terized the teaching of mathematics 
only a few years ago could not be jus- 
tified by any soul-salvaging concept 
of education. ‘Thus, a change in the 
teaching of both elementary and sec- 
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ondary mathematics should have been 
welcomed. 

Not all changes met with approval. 
In fact, there has been, and still is, a 
marked difference of opinion between 
educators and mathematicians as to 
the merits of the changes. Some of 
these changes were motivated by per- 
sonnel from outside the classroom, for 
the public began to take seriously that 
the schools belonged to them. ‘This 
provided a greater concern for the ad- 
ministration of education, and _re- 
sulted in accepting that as a pupil ad- 
vances in school, the better citizen he 
becomes; the better adjusted he will 
be; the more economically sufficient; 
and in general, the more effective con- 
tribution he will make as a participat- 
ing member of our society. ‘This faith 
resulted from an aggregate of personal 
experiences and publication of studies 
indicating an unjustifiable number of 
student drop-outs. Believing that such 
drop-outs resulted in a loss rather than 
a gain for our society, almost universal 
promotion now characterizes our ele- 
mentary grades. 

Regardless of how this “no flunk” 
policy can be criticized, basic research 
seems to indicate that greater benefits 
can be derived from maintaining pu- 
pils in school, rather than placing 
them in an environment where they 
tend to meet with less success and ap- 
proval. Such a promotion procedure 
has given the high schools a different 
pupil personnel than characterized our 
schools a generation ago. Now about 
80 per cent of all persons of high 
school age are enrolled in our high 
schools, and we deplore the fact that 
only about 50 per cent of those who 
enter continue to graduate. With this 
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pervading concept of education, teach- 
ers must “learn them before they can 
teach them,” and even the most con- 
servative teacher must admit the un- 
profitable use of time and energy by 
requiring traditional first-year algebra 
of all entering freshmen. 

New theories of learning have in- 
fluenced the concept of basic learn- 
ings in mathematics. Learning is con- 
ceived as a “tying on process”; and 
unless this “tying on” takes place, par- 
rot talk will usually result. ‘This has 
motivated teachers to carefully ana- 
lyze the learning difficulties and begin 
teaching at the existing level of un- 
derstanding, rather than at the grade 
equivalent from which the pupil was 
promoted. Improved measures for rec- 
ognition of individual differences have 
placed emphasis upon the significance 
of the learning taught for, because re- 
search indicates that the pupil will 
learn in the degree that the intended 
learning seems significant to him. 
This has placed much concern for 
group motivation, sectioning, double 
and triple tracks, use of applications 
meaningful to the learner, and more 
concern for teaching of basic concepts 
than practice and drill to acquire fa- 
cility with moving symbols around. 


Behavior Descriptions 
of Basic Learnings 


The basic question confronting 
mathematical educators is the primary 
question of “what mathematics is of 
most worth?” ‘This question has been 
answered on many occasions, but of 
course the answers vary from almost 
decade to decade, dependent upon the 
problems of society and learning trends 
in education. Perhaps the best known 
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and most widely accepted recent set 
of basic learnings in mathematics is 
that presented as a Check List. This 
set of basic learnings consists of twenty- 
nine items, which are considered to 
be a must of every citizen by the Com- 
mission on Post-War Plans of the Na- 
tional Council of ‘Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. Some college teachers of 
mathematics have stated that, if the 
entering freshman preparing for engi- 
neering and basic sciences would really 
understand all of these twenty-nine 
items, they would expect no more. 
Yet, the Commission designed the 
items primarily for general education. 

There is always a danger that any 
set of basic learnings will serve as iso- 
lated objectives to be taught as ends; 
and thus, almost defeat the entire pur- 
pose of creating an abbreviated list of 
basic learnings. ‘These twenty-nine 
items serve as an excellent check upon 
basic learnings in mathematics, and 
if used as the Commission intended, 
the Check List can render real service 
to those who evaluate present offerings 
against the needs of our society. 

The following list represents an at- 
tempt to categorize a set of basic learn- 
ings in mathematics. ‘These learnings 
essentially include the twenty-nine 
items on the Check List, but are de- 
scribed in terms of pupil behavior, 
hoping that a more general description 
will tend to remove vulnerability of 
being considered as isolated ends and 
provide descriptions more conducive 
to evaluation: 


?“Guidance Report of the Commission on 
Post-War Plans,” The Mathematics Teacher, 
Nov. 1947, 40: 315-339. Reprinted as Guidance 
Pamphlet in Mathematics for High School Stu- 
dents, The National Council of ‘Teachers of 
Mathematics. 
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A pupil who has acquired basic 
mathematical learnings in— 
I. Numerical Computation: 


1. Performs the fundamental opera- 
tions (including square root) with inte- 
gers, fractions, decimals, and per cents 
with accuracy and reasonable speed. 

2. Recognizes the cardinal, ordinal, 
place value, and one-to-one correspond- 
ence of number. 

3. Estimates results prior to and per- 
forms an adequate check after computa- 
tion. 

4. Recognizes justifiable accuracy and 
precision of numerical result. 

5. Recognizes the computational efh- 
ciency in use of a formula. 


II. Symbolic Expression: 

1. Simplifies a verbal quantitative rela- 
tionship by use of symbols. 

2. Chooses and maintains 
meaning for symbols. 

3. Distinguishes between symbols and 
their meaning. 

4. Seeks and discovers new 
ships through use of symbols. 

5. Searches for the meaning of symbols 
in unfamiliar expressions. 

6. Performs fundamental operations 
with symbols representing signed num- 
bers. 

III. Graphs and Tables: 

1. Knows how to collect relevant data. 

2. Knows how to choose and construct 
kind of graph or table for adequate rep- 
resentation. 

3. Formulates conclusions justified by 
the data. 

4. Recognizes some possible misinter- 
pretations of graphs and tables. 

5. Searches for trends, rapid. changes, 
measures of central tendency and disper- 
sion, and points of maximum, minimum, 
intersection, and inflection. 


a clear 


relation- 
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6. Knows how to interpolate and make 
justifiable extrapolation. 


IV. Problem Solving: 

1. Formulates the problem for possible 
solution. 

2. Determines kind and scope of de- 
sired solution. 

3. Recognizes the variables or factors 
affecting solution. 

4. Collects, selects, and organizes data 
on variables affecting solution. 

5. Decides and applies appropriate 
arithmetic or algebraic operations for 
solution. 

6. Checks solution by internal con- 
sistency. 

7. Searches for a new and more gen- 
eral solution. 


V. Form and Space Perception: 

1. Knows how to use the ruler, pro- 
tractor, and compass in basic construc- 
tions and measurement. 

2. Visualizes and differentiates between 
two and three dimensions. 

3. Knows how to compute areas and 
volumes of commonly known two and 
three dimensional figures. 

4. Uses the English and metric sys- 
tems of measurement and converts from 
one system to the other. 

5. Makes reasonable approximation of 
size of angles, areas, volumes, and dis- 
tances. 

6. Makes correct interpretation of dis- 
tances and areas on scale drawings and 
maps in both English and metric systems. 

7. Recognizes symmetry, — similarity, 
congruence, and perspective in nature, 
constructions, drawings, and photographs. 

8. Understands use of scale drawing 
and trigonometric ratios in indirect meas- 
urement. 


VI. Nature of Proof: 


1. Differentiates between the use of 
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senses in an intuitive generalization and 
the deductive thinking characterizing a 
logical proof. 

2. Understands the role of undefined 
terms, definitions, postulates, and _pre- 
viously proven conclusions in a logical 
development. 

3. Accepts “truth” as an inescapable 
conclusion when valid thinking is applied 
to accepted assumptions. 

4. Checks to determine if the converse 
of a given statement can be accepted. 

5. Evaluates his conclusions and those 
of others by recognizing the implied as- 
sumptions accepted. 

6. Recognizes the application of certain 
common non-sequitur forms of reasoning. 

7. Recognizes and-applies basic proven 
relationships between lines, angles, and 
distances in triangles, pairs. of triangles, 
well-known polygons, and circles. 


Promising Trends 

The above “behavior” descriptions 
of basic mathematics are in obvious 
need of further clarification, but it is 
equally obvious that the descriptions 
go beyond a concept of mathematical 
understandings as consisting largely of 
facility with manipulative techniques 
in arithmetic, algebra, or geometry. 
The above descriptions place emphasis 
upon the creativeness of mathematics 
and accept as a basic premise that 
teaching is an efficient means of pro- 
moting self-discovery of ideas and solu- 
tions to meet the needs and ambitions 
of a contributing participant in our 
democratic society. Such a concept 
of teaching appears to be consistent 
with the present attempts of curricu- 
lum change in mathematics. 

Are the new attempts actually pro- 
viding a more mathematically literate 
public and creating a mathematical 
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potential sufficient to meet the present 
challenge—or threat? Unfortunately, 
opinions on this question are legion, 
and the research studies are not conclu- 
sive. A recent summary comparing 
our “typical” arithmetic pupils with 
those of the nineteenth century states: 

“Today’s child does as well on the 
processes in common use and a little bet- 
ter on thought problems. On processes 
that have become obsolete or have been 
postponed to later grades he does less 
well during the elementary -school period; 
he usually ‘catches up’ on the postponed 
items by the time he completes Grade 
[x * 

Few studies at the secondary level 
provide the necessary comparable data, 
but a real challenge in teaching of 
basic learnings in mathematics is pro- 
vided by Beckman.* His study con- 
cludes that the twenty-nine compe- 
tencies as described in the Check List 
are better taught in ninth grade general 
mathematics classes than in ninth 
grade algebra. Yet, the learning of 
these competencies was not especially 
significant in either organization of 
ninth grade mathematics. 

Much is yet to be accomplished, es- 
pecially at the secondary level. Most 
of the experimentation and course 

*“Volleyed and Thundered,” Frank W. Hub- 
bard, NEA Journal, Oct. 1954, 43: page 399. 

*“Is General Mathematics or Algebra Provid- 
ing Greater Opportunity to Attain The Recom- 
mended Mathematical Competencies,” M. W. 


Beckman, Journal of Educ. Research, Mar. 1954, 
page 509. 
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changes in mathematics have been de- 
signed for a more successful achieve- 
ment of those who would previously 
have failed, and comparable thought 
has not been given to challenging and 


accelerating the education of the 
gifted. Let’s give to the interested and 
able student ‘‘a Pullman ticket rather 
than a bill-of-lading,” as expressed by 
Professor C .C. MacDuffee, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Few times in 
history has the salvation of all been 
so dependent upon great minds with a 
concern for “even the least,” and the 
foreseeable future creates even a greater 
need for creating and perpetuating 
their kind. ‘This challenge is of greater 
import to mathematics than to any 
other curricular area. 

Present trends and experimentation 
provide much hope for the develop- 
ment of a sequence of elementary and 
secondary mathematics, which will 
more adequately prepare for a mathe- 
matically literate public to insure sci- 
entific inquiry, and the maintenance 
of a mathematical potential for sci- 
entific production. Such is the hope 
of the educators, the desire of the 
teachers of mathematics, the wish of 
the scientists, and the prayer of those 
who love freedom. Could there be a 
better base for cooperative effort to 
mutually develop a set of basic learn- 
ings for elementary and_ secondary 
mathematics? 
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Il. JAMES QUILLEN 


What Are Basic Learnings in 
Social Education? 


Understandings that are considered fundamental to effective 
social competence in today’s world are outlined and discussed 


in this article. 


ECENT CONFLICT over public educa- 

tion in the United States has 
focused attention on the teaching of 
fundamental skills in the schools. ‘Too 
often the critics of education have 
identified the fundamentals they are 
concerned about as reading, writing 
and arithmetic. As important as these 
skills are, however, they are not suf- 
ficient for effective living in an indus- 
trial-urban culture or for effective 
citizenship in our present democratic 
society. 

When the American public school 
system was established, the United 
States was still, to a large extent, 
rural-handicraft culture. In the rural 
setting of early America, most children 
and youth developed social compe- 
tence outside the school through active 
participation in small, face-to-face pri- 
mary groups—by working, playing and 
worshiping alongside adults in the 
family and local neighborhood. But 
in the industrial-urban setting of con- 
temporary America, where life is highly 
specialized and the primary group has 
been displaced largely by mass  sec- 
ondary oganizations in the carrying out 
of basic social functions, children and 





I. James Quillen is dean, School of Edu- 
cation, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California. 
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youth have little opportunity for direct 
participation outside the school in a 
wide range of social activities. Under 
these circumstances, the responsibility 
of the school in the development of 
social competence has increased great- 
ly, and our conception of the funda- 
mentals in social education has broad- 
ened considerably. 


Basic Objectives 


The over-all aim of social education 
in the schools is to develop worthy 
family members, good citizens, efficient 
workers and individuals of high moral 
character. Most educators today seek 
to define this larger aim by stating ob- 
jectives in terms of descriptions of 
behavior—both overt and covert. There 
is widespread agreement that the 
fundamental behaviors involved in 
social competence can be classified in 
three broad categories: (a) knowledge 
and understanding, (b) ideals and 
values, and (c) skills and abilities. 

It would be a serious mistake to con- 
sider knowledge, values and skills as 
separate compartments in human per- 
sonality. Human beings respond as 
total personalities to whole situations. 
Every learning experience has implica- 
tions for the intellect, emotions and 
basic skills of the learner. For example, 
at the same time a child or youth is at- 
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tempting to memorize the facts of 
American history, he also is developing 
attitudes toward it and establishing a 
pattern of study skills which will affect 
his further learning. 

In describing a socially competent 
citizen in our industrial-urban culture, 
knowledge, values and skills can be 
expressed to show their interrelation- 
ships in the total personality of the 
learner. For example, a socially com- 
petent citizen can be described as one 
who: 

1. Understands the changing world in 
which he lives. 

2. Has values and ideals—conceptions 
of what ought to be—which give meaning- 
ful direction to his behavior. 

3. Has the individual competence— 
within the limits of his potentialities—to 
participate in the world as it is in such 
ways as to more fully realize the values 
and ideals in which he believes. 

This broad description of the socially 
competent citizen can be used as a 
basis for identifying the basic learnings 
which are essential to all children and 
youth today in the area of the social 
studies or social education. 


Understanding Our Changing 
World 


The development of an understand- 
ing of our changing world involves a 
knowledge of its past, present and its 
probable future, of mankind’s successes 
and failures, and his present challenges 
and problems. It involves American 
and world history and a knowledge of 
ways of living (economic, political, 
social and cultural) in the local com- 
munity, state, nation and world today. 

Some of the important understand- 
ings which all children and youth 
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should develop in the area of social 
education are: 


1. The nature of human culture and 
cultural change and a realization that we 
are living in a rapidly changing culture. 

2. The significance of the shift from 
a rural-handicraft to an industrial-urban 
culture in modern America. 

3. The growing specialization and the 
increase in world interdependence. 

4. The development of ideological con- 
flict and the threat of totalitarianism to 
the free way of life. 

5. The nature of American culture and 
the American way of life. 

6. The significance of cultural differ- 
ences and the reasons for them and a 
realization that American culture has been 
enriched by other cultures from practical- 
ly all periods of human history and in all 
parts of the world. 

7. The recognition of the world respon- 
sibilities of the American people and a 
realization of the responsibility of each 
American citizen to contribute to the 
building of good communities, and a 
peaceful and prosperous nation and 
world. 

8. An understanding of the basic func- 
tions of human living, including the de- 
velopment and intelligent utilization of 
human and natural resources, the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods and serv- 
ices, transporting and communicating, 
expressing aesthetic and ethical impulses, 
recreating and playing, and organizing 
and governing. 

These statements are illustrative of 
the kinds of understandings that are 
fundamental to effective social com- 
petence in the contemporary world. 
Of equal importance to the acquisition 
of broad understandings is the develop- 
ment of meanings for basic concepts 
which the citizen uses in learning, 
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thinking, writing and talking about 
current social affairs and problems. 
One of the serious dangers to freedom 
today is that many basic social concepts 
have tended to become separated from 
reality because the individual does not 
have sufficient opportunity for the 
direct participation which gives the 
concepts operational meanings. As a 
result, these key concepts may lose 
concrete meanings in terms of actual 
events and take on higher and higher 
emotional charges, so that the individ- 
ual tends to respond to them primarily 
on an emotional rather than a rational 
basis. The danger here is that, if this 
process goes far enough, unscrupulous 
individuals and groups using current 
social-psychological knowledge and em- 
ploying the mass media of communica- 
tion may control the people of the 
world like puppets on strings through 
the manipulation of highly charged 
emotional symbols. ‘This already has 
occured in communist and fascist na- 
tions and has been vividly described 
by George Orwell in his novel, Nine- 
teen Eighty-Four. 

In the light of this situation, it is 
vitally important that social studies 
teachers give attention to the develop- 
ment of operational meanings for key 
social concepts. Among these concepts 
are: America, American, authority, 
business, citizenship, civil, commu- 
nism, conservative, conservation, con- 
stitution, culture, democracy, fascism, 
freedom, individualism, liberty, patriot- 
ism, and the like. Participation in sec- 
ondary groups is based largely on con- 
ceptualization, and, if citizens are to 
participate effectively in social affairs 
today, it is essential that they have 
clear and concrete meanings for the 
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symbols that are used to describe these 
affairs in the world in which we live. 


Developing Values and Ideals 


Values and ideals are conceptions of 
what ought to be. They set standards 
for behavior and goals for achievement. 
The values of the United States have 
sprung from the Hebraic-Christian 
ethic and the democratic tradition of 
the western world, nourished by fron- 
tier living conditions and individual 
initiative. American values stress the 
sacred dignity of the individual and 
the importance of equality of oppor- 
tunity and civil liberties. But Amer- 
icans believe not only in the welfare 
of the individual, but also in the wel- 
fare of the group and cooperation 
among groups of equals as a way to 
solve common problems. We believe 
in the use of reason and have faith 
that if we do have mutual respect, 
equal opportunity, if we cooperate to- 
gether, and use our intelligence, we 
can continue in the present and fu- 
ture, as we have in the past, to solve 
our problems and improve our way 
of life. ‘These are basic values and 
ideals that we need to transmit through 
learning to all children and youth. 

Values and ideals include not only 
standards for behavior and guidelines 
to the future, but also basic apprecia- 
tions, interests and loyalities. We want 
to develop in young people an appre- 
ciation of the finest achievements of 
our culture in music, art and literature. 
We want to develop the broadest pos- 
sible interests in economic, political, 
social and cultural affairs. And we 
want to develop basic loyalties to fam- 
ily, school, community, state, nation 
and all mankind. 
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Basic Skills and Abilities 


Individual competence may be char- 
acterized in terms of basic skills and 
abilities. It is based on knowledge and 
understanding and directed toward the 
realization of desired values and ideals. 
Basic social skills in which all children 
and youth should develop proficiency 
are: reading, writing, speaking, listen- 
ing, observing, and using numbers. 
Some emphases that should be stressed 
in relation to these skills are: 

1. In reading, special attention should 
be given to functional literacy—the de- 
velopment of word meanings as well as 
word recognition. 

2. In writing, there is need for the 
ability to express complex ideas clearly 
and accurately; for example, particular at- 
tention should be given to such things as 
accurate note-taking, outlines and sum- 
maries of information, the interpretation 
of facts and the drawing of conclusions, 
and the writing of brief essays and letters 
on important current issues. 

3. In speaking, there is need for de- 
veloping the ability to discuss contro- 
versial issues calmly and objectively. Seri- 
ous conversation is almost a lost art; yet, 
its revival is of great significance to the 
survival of freedom. 

4. Listening and observing are social 
skills that have been seriously neglected 
in the school program. Adults today se- 
cure more of their information from lis- 
tening and observing than from reading; 
hence, it is obvious that the development 
of those skills is vital to social competence 
and effective citizenship. 

5. Quantitative thinking should be 
stressed in every way possible in the social 
studies program. Our culture rests largely 
on a quantitative base and anyone who 
cannot compute effectively and think 
quantitatively is seriously handicapped in 
social participation. 
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The most important ability in the 
area of social education is the ability 
to think critically. Social studies 
teachers have been stressing this ability 
increasingly during the past few years 
but much still remains to be done. 
Critical thinking involves such _be- 
haviors as: the recognition and analysis 
of a problem situation; the location, 
collection, verification, organization 
and interpretation of relevant informa- 
tion; and the formulation and applica- 
tion of conclusions to the solution 
of the problem. 

There has been controversy recently 
concerning whether or not controver- 
sial issues should be considered in the 
social studies program. In the judg- 
ment of the author, the consideration 
of such issues is essential to effective 
social learning. A free society depends 
for its continuance on effective indi- 
vidual choices; and individuals can best 
develop the capacity to make effective 
choices, to think critically, by having 
the opportunity to practice problem- 
solving in the school. 

To recapitulate, basic learnings es- 
sential for all children and youth in 
the area of social education include 
knowledge and understanding, values 
and ideals, and skills and abilities. 
There is much that children and youth 
need to learn in the area of social liv- 
ing, almost too much. Everything that 
needs to be learned cannot be taught 
in school, but the foundation can be 
laid there, and interests and self-direc- 
tion can be developed that will enable 
the young citizen to continue his edu- 
cation for the remainder of his life, as 
he must in a rapidly changing and 
highly complex culture with many of 
its problems as yet unsolved. 
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JULIAN GREENLEE 


Basic SCIENCE LEARNINGS 


Essential to Children and Youth 


Science learnings play an indispensable part in children’s growth 
as they develop an understanding of the world in which they live. 


Y THE PHRASE, “basic science learn- 

ings essential to children and youth” 
is meant science learnings necessary to 
successful present day living. Success- 
ful living for the individual may be de- 
fined as satisfactory interaction be- 
tween that individual and the many, 
many factors in his environment. 

We are made by our environment as 
we in turn attempt to make our en- 
vironment over to suit our needs. Our 
ability to control the environment 
grows as we get additional understand- 
ing of it. We get additional under- 
standing as we grow in ability to exert 
these controls. It seems that under- 
standings or information and success- 
ful interaction involving control are 
parts of the same cycle. 


For the little child this cycle of un- 
derstandings and control is a small one, 
while for the successful adult it is rel- 
atively large. Our problem, as teach- 
ers of children, is one of helping each 
of them to make satisfactory growth in 
widening his cycle of successful in- 
teraction with his environment. ‘[his 





Julian Greenlee is professor of education, 
The Florida State University, Tallahassee. 
Dr. Greenlee is author of Better Teaching 
Through Elementary Science, published 
in July 1954 by William C. Brown Com- 
pany, Dubuque, Iowa. 204 p. 
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growth does not involve just content 
or just interaction. It calls for both. It 
seems that one gets either growth in 
both or in neither. 

The reader will keep in mind the 
fact that the writer of this report was 
asked to deal with basic learnings es- 
sential to children and youth. Space 
permits only an indication of some 
areas in which it is thought that each 
child should make annual growth. It 
is hoped that the teacher believes that 
satisfactory development for each child 
is dependent on what happens to him 
from the “inside out” as he deals with 
basic learnings or content. 

Each child brings to the classroom a 
unique background of understanding 
and abilities. The growth made by each 
will be in terms of the ways in which 
new content impinges on his back- 
ground, giving rise to enlarged or new 
understanding from within. Just as 
each child brings a unique background, 
each will undergo a unique develop- 
ment. ‘Thus in dealing with basic 
learnings it seems appropriate for the 
teacher to think of them as directions 
in which an annual growth of under- 
standing should occur. Each child 
should each year gain knowledge of 
many phases of his natural and phys- 
ical environment. 

‘The elementary school teacher must 
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be concerned with the development of 
all of the children. He does not teach 
science for the purpose of making 
scientists of some of the children. ‘This 
would be neither feasible nor desirable, 
even if he taught only a few children 
and knew that they were going to be- 
come scientists. ‘The elementary 
teacher is not qualified to do it and it 
is not what the children need. Each 
child needs the opportunity to grow 
in developing understandings in many 
directions, not one to specialize in a 
few. 


Children Should Each Year Grow 
in the Ability To Understand Them- 
selves: Successful living for the individ- 
ual is enhanced by an understanding 
of the nature of his body, the ways in 
which different parts of it function, 
and the changes it is undergoing. ‘The 
maintenance of good health calls for an 
adequate diet, plenty of rest, proper 
clothing and shelter, a balance of phys- 
ical activities, and the use of proper 
precautions with regard to communi- 
cable diseases. 

The process, science as a way of 

learning, living and working, is an es- 
sential part of science content for chil- 
dren. It is not suggested that they can 
learn everything they need to know by 
planning experiments in which they 
can discover it for themselves. How- 
ever, it is contended that they should 
have many opportunities to grow in 
understanding themselves as creatures 
capable of controlling their environ- 
ment. This they can do by planning 
and carrying through experiments in 
which they can make discoveries. 

Our adult society has a need for 
many types of interests, skills and prod- 
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ucts. ‘Thus it would seem important 
that teachers increase the extent to 
which they place the stamp of approval 
on successful achievement in many di- 
rections. It is not suggested that they 
de-emphasize the importance of activi- 
ties calling for the use of reading and 
number skills, but that they emphasize 
many other accomplishments as well. 


Science, as a part of the educational 
program, affords unique opportunities 
for varied types of teaching. ‘This 
means that in science teaching, there 
can be opportunities for each child to 
find areas in which he can excel, thus 
having a feeling of successful achieve- 
ment. It also means there can be such 
a variety of experiences that no one 
child will always excel in all types. 

An ability to understand themselves 
in relation to other people, is a basic 
learning that should grow out of chil- 
dren’s science experiences. Science ex- 
periences provide children many op- 
portunities to work in cooperation with 
their peers, giving and getting ideas as 
they find solutions to problems of sig- 
nificance to themselves. Thus they 
come to see the value of working with 
others in arriving at mutually desirable 
goals. 


Children Should Each Year Grow 
in an Understanding of Living 
Things: ‘he number of different kinds 
of plants and animals is almost infinite. 
Individuals of each kind differ from 
others, even of the same kind. Many 
types of plants and animals that lived 
in the past are now extinct. Some living 
things of today are much like those of 
long ago, while other kinds are much 
different from any that lived in the 
past. 
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Each kind of plant or animal lives in 
an environment that is suited to it. It 
is able to survive changes in its environ- 
ment only if its body can adapt suc- 
cessfully to the different conditions. 
With the exception of man, creatures 
are not able to plan changes in their 
environment. Each form of life, includ- 
ing man, is dependent on many other 
forms for survival. 

We can grow the plants and animals 
we need in many places where they 
could not live without our help. We, 
through science, develop plants and 
animals that can live in places where 
we need them. We are able to plan 
what we need insofar as types of plants 
and animals are concerned and then 
to make progress in developing these. 


Children Should Each Year Grow 
in Understanding the Earth: All of 
our material needs are met by the use 
of products from the earth and its at- 
mosphere plus the energy from the 
sun. Food, clothing, shelter, water, fuel 
for heat and work energy, and the sub- 
stances of which all of our mechanical 
devices are made come from the earth. 
Everyone has a vital stake in the wise 
utilization of the earth’s resources of 
fuels, minerals, soil and water. Waste 
of these resources results in lowering 
the standard of living of present and 
future generations. 

Changes continually occur in and on 
the surface of the earth. Some of these 
changes, such as those manifested in 
earthquakes and volcanic action, will 
be less frightening to children as they 
learn that man understands these phe- 
nomena. As children come to know 
that these phenomena are due to 
gravitation and other natural forces, 
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they get additional security. Gradual 
changes, such as some types of erosion 
may not seem frightening. However, 
they may be much more dangerous to 
our present and future security. ‘Thus 
it is well for us to help children become 
concerned and informed about these 
types of changes. 

The atmosphere, as a part of the 
earth, is the vehicle that brings our 
weather. Each of us is vitally affected 
by it every day. Understandings of the 
weather help us to determine what are 
appropriate homes, proper food and 
adequate clothing for the place where 
we live. Understanding about the 
weather is important to the farmer, 
horticulturist, aviator, resort owner 
and many others. Weather predictions 
and storm forecasts are responsible for 
saving hundreds of lives and millions 
of dollars worth of property each year. 

Children Should Each Year Grow 
in an Understanding of the Nature of 
Substances: What anything is at the 
moment depends on what it was to 
start with and what has happened to it. 
This is as true of the children in our 
classrooms as of the materials with 
which we work. Every new product is 
a result of changes in and /or combina- 
tions of other substances. In other 
words, everything that we have is made 
from something else. 

Our ability to have what we want 
is limited by the extent to which we 
understand the materials around us. 
What for one generation may be heavy 
dirty rocks may become the minerals 
from which another gets valuable 
metals. Good farm land is valuable to 
the extent that we know how to grow 
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and use appropriate crops. Harvests of 
beef, fish, fruit, grain, pork or wood 
increase in value as we learn more 
about how to preserve, transport and 
use them. Resources of coal, gas and 
oil are useful to the extent that we 
know how to get them from the 
earth and bring about changes that 
give us energy and needed products. 


Children Should Each Year Grow 
in an Understanding of the Universe: 
Knowledge enables people to take a 
common sense attitude, eliminating 
control through superstition or fear of 
the unknown. There is security in the 
knowledge that some people under- 
stand the forces of the universe, even 
for the person who does not under- 
stand them himself. 

Children should be helped in de- 
veloping a realistic concept of time. It 
seems that an attitude of unconcern 
for the wise utilization of natural re- 
sources is fostered by the belief that 
the world is short lived. An idea that 
the earth is very young seems to go 
along with the one that it is likely to 
come to an end tomorrow. The in- 
dividual who momentarily expects the 
end of the earth can hardly take a 
realistic attitude toward planning for 
either present or future generations. 

Children may reasonably be fright- 
ened when they come to think of the 

earth as an object hurtling along 
through space at a velocity of thou- 
sands of miles per hour. ‘Teachers, 
being concerned for their stability, will 
help them to understand that the 
earth has been pretty much as it is for 
a long, long time and that there is 
every reason for assuming that it will 
continue for a long, long time. 
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Children Should Each Year Grow 
in Understanding the Ways in Which 
We Control and Use Our Energy Re- 
sources: As we increase our ability to 
utilize the energy resources of the earth 
we become less dependent on the 
energy of manpower and of beasts of 
burden. We can buy for a few cents an 
amount of work energy equivalent to 
what a man can produce in a day. For 
example, it would take ten men work- 
ing steadily to produce the energy 
needed to keep four 250-watt bulbs 
lighted. We buy the electrical energy 
equivalent to ten man hours, one kilo- 
watt hour, for a few cents. 

Electricity is a convenient way of 
transforming and transferring energy. 
The electrical power plant changes the 
energy of fuel or running water into 
controlled mechanical energy. ‘This 
controlled mechanical energy is trans- 
formed into electricity, which can be 
transferred over wires to places where 
it is needed. Then the electrical energy 
is transformed back into mechanical 
energy to run motors or into energy of 
heat, light or sound. We continue to 
gain in ability to control large quanti- 
ties of energy with small exertion on 
our part. In the power plant, men- 
tioned above, one man may control an 
amount of work energy equivalent to 
that of millions of men. 

We may think of engines as devices 
with which we change the potential 
energy of fuels into kinetic energy of 
motion. Engines enable us to get work 
from coal, oil and gas. A two-hundred- 
horsepower automobile engine, work- 
ing at its rated capacity does an 
amount of work equivalent to that of 
fourteen-hundred men, working for the 
same period. 
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Children Should Each Year Grow 
in an Understanding of the Extent to 
Which We Are Dependent on the 
Intelligent Cooperation of Many 
People: As we gain in ability to control 
the energy of the universe, we increase 
the extent to which we can make our 
environment over to suit our needs. 
‘Transportation by airplane, automo- 
bile, ship and train becomes faster, 
more comfortable and safer. Com- 
munication systems, including the ra- 
dio, telephone and television bring us 
daily closer to people in ail parts of the 
world. Understandings of food produc- 
tion, preservation and transportation 
enable us to have what we want and 
need wherever we are. However, as new 
developme its give us more independ- 
ence of our natural environment, they 
make us more dependent on the in- 
telligence of others. 


Complicated technological gadgets 
are useful only to the extent that there 
are experts to build, repair, service and, 
in some cases, operate them. For ex- 
ample, we may in a few days drive to 
any part of our country. We take for 
granted the fact that filling stations are 
located at convenient intervals along 
the highway and that we will be able 
to buy gasoline, get minor repairs and 
road information just about any time 
we need to. An almost infinite number 
of people have played a part in making 
it possible for us to take the trip. Lit- 
erally millions of people are involved 
in the many activities necessary to 
bring about a situation such that we 
can drive wherever we please. It seems 
that as we gain in ability to control 
the energy resources of the earth we 
become more dependent on the “know 
how” of others. 
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National Training Laboratory in Group Development 


The National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development will hold two three- 
week summer laboratory sessions at Gould 
Academy, Bethel, Maine. The dates will 
be from June 19 through July 8 and from 
July 17 through August 5. 

Approximately 125 applicants will be 
accepted for each of these two sessions. 
Persons involved in problems of working 
with groups in a training, consultant, or 
leadership capacity in any field are in- 
vited to apply. 

The training program is organized so 
that each trainee group is enabled to use 
its own experience as a laboratory example 
of group development. Group skills of 
analysis and leadership are practiced 
through the use of role-playing and ob- 
server techniques. 
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A special project concerned with the 
development of understandings and skills 
of human relations training will be in- 
stituted this year for a selected group of 
delegates. 

The Laboratory research program in 
group behavior and training methods is 
an important part of the training, and 
the use of research tools which are within 
the range of the Laboratory training pro- 
gram is incorporated into the curriculum. 

The N'T'LGD is sponsored by the Divi- 
sion of Adult Education Service of the 
NEA and by the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics of the University of 
Michigan, with the cooperation of faculty 
members from many other leading edu- 
cational institutions. 
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Developmental Tasks and 
The Study of Science 


In a study of weather, sixth grade boys and girls arrive at new 
understandings and insight. Their teacher recognizes the relation- 


ship between their progress in the area of science and their 
mastery of the developmental tasks characteristic of their age. 


HIRTY-ONE SOLEMN and downcast 

faces looked out at the rain that had 
started falling again. ‘The appearance 
of the warm sun in the early morning 
after three days of intermittent rain 
had done much to dry the playground 
and raise the children’s hopes, but the 
sudden and steady downpour follow- 
ing lunch seemed to dampen the spirits 
of all in Miss Stevens’ sixth grade 
classroom. 

“There goes our chance to play the 
other sixth grade team for the cham- 
pionship,” moaned Larry who was 

captain of the baseball team. 

“Yeh,” said ‘Ted, “twice we’ve used 
our play time during lunch to line 
the field for the game, and both times 
the darn rain es spoiled it.” 

Mary spoke apprehensively, “If the 
fog is as bad tonight as it was last 
night, the airport will close down, and 
the plane my daddy is coming on 
won't be able to land.” 

“If much more rain falls, Robinson’s 
Creek will overflow, and the school 
bus may not be able to get through 
the flooded place in the road,” ex- 
claimed Jim with a slight tremor of 
excitement in his voice. 
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“If this keeps up,” drawled Sam, 
“Dad never will get the plowing done.” 

As the class settled themselves in 
their seats other children spoke up and 
told how the weather affected their 
activities and those of other people. 

What Will the Weather Be Like? 

Jerry asked, “Miss Stevens, how do 
the radio and ‘TV announcers know 
what the weather will be like tomor- 
row?” : 

Miss S: Can anyone help us with 
Jerry’s question? 

Ruth: My dad says the weather sta- 
tion at the airport sends out a weather 
report every hour to the radio and 
‘T'V stations. 

Jerry: I wish we could find out how 
the weatherman forecasts the weather. 

Steve: I saw a ‘I'V program once 
that showed you how to make one of 
those things which measures how fast 
the wind is blowing. 

Miss S: Does anyone 
name— 

Sam (breaking in excitedly): Do 
you suppose we could set up a kind 
of weather station right here in this 
room? 


know the 
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Miss Stevens looked at Sam in 
astonishment. Could this be the same 
big, overage Sam? Isn’t this the boy 
below grade level in reading who sel- 
dom finishes his work, but gazes out 
of the window? The boy who seemed 
to have few interests outside of fishing, 
tinkering with motors, and making 
gadgets? Isn’t this the same Sam who 
until today has not made more than 
six contributions all year to the group 
discussion, the boy who has had such 
difficulty adjusting to his group, and 
only last week was reported for bully- 
ing other children and being rude to 
the teacher on playground duty? 

Sam’s suggestion was followed by 
enthusiastic comments from other class 
members: “Could we?” “Oh boy, that 
would be fun!” “Gee, that way we 
would know beforehand whether we 
could play a game.’ 

Miss Stevens smiled and said, “It 
looks as if everyone is in favor of Sam’s 
suggestion. How do you think we 
should get started?” 

Barbara: I think we should form 
committees. 

Sam: Aw, why should we form com- 
mittees? Let’s get going and make 
some weather instruments. We don’t 
want to sit around all day just talking. 

After some discussion the class 
adopted Barbara’s suggestion and 
grouped themselves into committees 
on weather instruments, weather sta- 
tion and weather maps. Boys and girls 
alike clamored to work on weather 
instruments so that committees for 


Hugh V. Sieliies Jr. is associate professor 
of education, Institute for Child Study, 
University of Maryland, College Park, 
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several classroom weather stations were 
formed. Steve’s committee immedi- 
ately began making arrangements for 
the class to visit the airport weather 
station. As children worked with coat 
hangers, milk cartons and paper cups, 
and as they pored over books, articles, 
pamphlets and pictures, Miss Stevens 
moved among the groups and helped 
them with problems that arose. The 
school librarian helped in finding ma- 
terials suitable to Sam’s reading level. 
The dictionary was in constant use 
as Sam and others built lists of new 
words encountered in their study of 
weather. 

The visit to the airport weather sta- 
tion was a_ stimulating experience. 
Budding weather forecasters watched 
intently as the chief of the bureau 
showed them barometer, anemometer, 
hygrometer and thermometer, and ex- 
plained how the readings are inter- 
preted in forecasting the weather. Next 
they went into a room where informa- 
tion is compiled into a weather report. 
Later the class visited the control 
tower in groups and listened as the 
operator gave the weather report to 
pilots of incoming planes. 

Finally the day for setting up the 
classroom weather stations arrived. 
Barometers, anemometers, hygrom- 
eters, thermometers, wind vanes and 
air current indicators of many sizes 
were shown and demonstrated by the 
children making them. Sam had made 
an especially accurate barometer, and 
the children listened with rapt atten- 
tion as he talked easily and rapidly in 
explaining its operation. Sue became 
flustered when her wind vane became 
stuck. Sam quickly came to her rescue 
saying, “Just loosen this screw, and it 
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works fine!’’ Sue smiled shyly and 


thanked him. 


Signs of Growth 


By the end of the school term, the 
classroom weather stations were in full 
operation and the first weather fore- 
cast was tacked to the bulletin board. 
As Miss Stevens’ gaze rested on the 
weather instruments and the emptv 
seats she thought about the changes 
that had been taking place in her 
sixth grade children. From her reading 
and her study of children, Miss Stevens 
had become aware of common learn- 
ings called developmental tasks which 
all children face at successive maturity 
levels in their growing up. She re- 
membered that these learnings are 
posed by the culture, their accomplish- 
ment is made possible by new- found 
abilities of a maturing body, and the 
are learnings the child sees as im- 
portant to his own success and happi- 
ness. She recognized also, that mastery 
of these dev clopmental tasks often ap- 
pears only as a byproduct of school 
learning, top priority being given to 
acquiring certain information, skills, 
attitudes and appreciations. 

All members of this sixth grade class 
revealed in their study of weather a 
strong interest in working as groups. 
Miss Stevens noted that Sam was learn- 
ing to adhere to certain codes and 
standards of the group as shown by 
his improvement on the playground 
and his change toward participating in 
group discussion and allowing others 
to participate. ‘This helped him in the 
task of gaining acceptance, roles and 
status in the peer group. 

Sam’s_ work with boys 
weather instruments was an indication 


making 
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of strong identification with his own 
sex group, and it further revealed the 
progress he was making in the im- 
portant task of accepting the masculine 
role. His eagerness to help Sue adjust 
her wind vane may reveal an awaken- 
ing awareness of the opposite sex point- 
ing to a developmental task which will 
assume increasing importance as he 
grows into adolescence. 

Sam’s relationships with adults have 
been difficult for some time. His father 
complains that he shirks responsi- 
bility in helping with the chores at 
home. He has been difficult for the 
teacher on playground duty. Even Miss 
Stevens’ acceptance of Sam has failed 
to dent his strong will in ignoring her 
instructions and refusing to participate 
in class activities. In this difficult 
period Miss Stevens recognized that 
Sam was attempting to work through 
one of his most important develop- 
mental tasks — winning independence 
of adults. 

This project in weather and the 
study of science in general probably 
contributes most effectiv ely to gaining 
an understanding of the physical world 
through solving problems, doing. re- 
lective thinking and developing con- 
cepts. From the beginning the class 
members used the scientific method 
in their approach to studying weather. 
Beginning with their own problem 
certain hypotheses emerged from the 
initial discussion, and these were tested 
through visiting the weather station, 
making and operating weather instru- 
ments, experiments and reports from 
reading. From these experiences the 
children, with Miss Stevens’ help, drew 
tentative conclusions in answer to 
their problem. ‘The study of weather 
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was particularly effective in increasing 
the children’s understanding of causa! 
relationships. This was illustrated in 
their learning that lowering the tem- 
perature of air containing moisture 
produces rain. 

Learning skills for symbolization and 
communication were by no means 
neglected. Books on weather at vary- 
ing reading levels had been provided 
by the school librarian, so that each 
child developed a list of new words 
which he could look up in the diction- 
ary to learn pronunciation and mean- 
ing. For Sam, making a_ barometer 
gave him additional experience in 
solving a problem in simple mechanics. 
For other children the building of 
weather instruments resulted in fur- 


ther mastering coordination of small 
muscles. 

Finally, the study of weather caused 
these children to ask questions which 
are basic to formulating a philosophy 
of life. What forces control the uni- 
verse? What is man’s relation to these 
forces? ‘Through these experiences they 
saw a world of oneness, predictability 
and stability. Larry summed up the 
feeling of many when he said, “The 
world is so big and complicated that 

God must have a part in it some- 
where!” 

Following up Mark ‘T'wain’s thought 
on the subject, this sixth grade class 
not only talked about the weather; 
they accomplished much in gaining 
an understanding of it. 
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The Elementary School 


MARION NESBITT 


of TOMORROW 


An exciting challenge awaits all teachers, parents and others who 


can visualize the elementary 


school of tomorrow and can devote 


their creative talents and energies toward bringing this more 


humane school community into being—even for today’s boys and 


girls! 


HE AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL, accord- 

ing to Henry Steele Commager,* has 
met the demands of the past—from 
the beginning of the 19th until well 
into the 20th Century. The first task 
imposed upon the schools by our strug- 
gling new nation was one of providing 
an enlightened citizenry. The second 
great task imposed upon the schools 


*“Our Schools Have Kept Us Free.’’ Life, 
October 16, 1950, p. 46-47. 
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vas the creation of national unity. 
From authors and poets, historians and 
painters, McGuffey readers and Web- 
ster spellers, American children built 
a common store of poems and stories, 
images and values, from which a na- 
tional spirit was born. They learned a 
“people’s common language _ with 
which to voice a people’s common 
heritage.” 

The third task was Americanization. 
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As millions of immigrants poured into 
America, the doors of the public 
schools opened wide without question- 
ing and without fee, and they learned 
the language and the ways of America. 

The fourth service which the schools 
have rendered the cause of American 
democracy is that of teaching the 
meaning of equality. “In the class- 
room,” writes Commager, “the na- 
tion’s children have lived and learned 
equality—all subject to the same educa- 
tional processes and the same disci- 
plines.”’ 

And now we face a new era, an era 
which demands a new concept of the 
function of the American Public 
School. 

We are face to face with a changing 
pattern in American home life, chang- 
ing values, the magnitude of a rapidly 
expanding, highly interdependent 
world. A world full of new and exhila- 
rating discoveries and inventions, and 
a world full of anxieties and fears. 


School and the Home 

The place of women in today’s cul- 
ture has brought about a condition 
whereby thousands cf mothers no 
longer spend the greater part of the 
day in the home. In thousands of 
homes both parents are working. If 
the mother does not work, she is usual- 
ly caught up in many and varied com- 
munity activities. 

The home is no longer a self-con- 
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tained, self-sufhcient unit. Where for- 
merly children played at home or with 
neighbor children of like background 
and standards, today’s children more 
often than not seek activities outside 
of the home. 

Because of mass communication, 
mass production of goods and services, 
mass transportation, whether they live 
in cities, villages, or rural areas, chil- 
dren’s contacts with a wider world have 
increased a hundredfold in the past 
fifteen years. ‘he finest and best home 
of today cannot adequately provide for 
the all-round social development of its 
children without supplementation 
from the life of the community. 

Children of today have 
clothes, better school lunches, more 
confections, more soft drinks, more 
trips, more money to spend, a greater 
number and variety of experiences and 
—for better or for worse—they usually 
have television. 

By moving about, by hearing and by 
seeing, children are bombarded on 
every side by the heterogeneous impact 
of our living culture. ‘They are bom- 
barded with high-powered advertise- 
ment, with facts and fiction, truths and 
half-truths, with crime and morality. 
Big cities, big governments, big busi- 
ness, big crime, big schools make their 
mass demand in a way which often 
overwhelms the individual and makes 
him feel of little worth. 

This changing cultural pattern may 
also mean for children overstimulation, 
restlessness, a craving for excitement, a 
great need for someone to talk to, a 
lack of security, and a feeling of uncer- 
tainty as to what is considered “right” 
or “wrong.” 

These, our children, are growing up 


better 
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in a world where we are all tied to- 
gether, where increasingly the igno- 
rance, the poverty, the illness, the 
wealth and the well-being of peoples 
in the remotest corner of the world 
affect us all. They are growing up in 
an era when we must work together as 
a nation, when we must learn to attack 
life’s problems intelligently, when we 
must learn to get along with other 
peoples if we are to survive. Our chil- 
dren must learn to think and to care 
how one’s actions affect the lives of 
others, for this is the American way, 
a way that may be difficult, but a 
way that we cherish. 

Children of elementary school age 
are surprisingly well informed concern- 
ing national and international tensions. 
They know they are living in a danger- 
ous time. 


Improved Behavior 


What, then, is the role of the ele- 
mentary school in this, our era? 

If we are to help children gain secu- 
rity, build personal integrity, and make 
order out of chaos that they may 
tackle life’s problems and become good 
citizens in the world of tomorrow, the 
social behavior of children, then, be- 
comes the prime objective of the ele- 
mentary school. 

The school must make of itself the 
kind of institution which takes into 
account the impact upon children of 
the world of today. It must incorporate 
in its program goals and practices by 
means of which children grow in ability 
to solve their problems. 

If good relationships are built inside 
of children, they will be better able to 
practice such relationships as they grow 
older. Better relationships will be built 
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into children only as they live these 
relationships. 

The elementary school is uniquely a 
child’s world. The elementary school 
more nearly than any other institution 

gathers together all the children of all 
the people. Here are the followers and 
here are the leaders. Here are children 
and adults who would never come “ 
gether were it not for the school. 
school there is alw ays someone to re 
with, always someone to work with, 
and there is always someone to relate 
this work and play to a larger whole, to 
a world of people and things. 

Children are of many kinds. ‘There 
are the alert and the stolid. ‘There are 
children who fight, children who lie 
and children who steal. ‘There are chil- 
dren whose integrity and fineness shine 
like a bright and guiding star. All will 
be different, but all will have a com- 
mon desire and hope. All will come 
seeking to enhance the phenomenal 
self and all will come, whatever the 
outward behavior, wanting to meet the 
expectancies of society. 

Out of this coming together in a 
school dedicated to the well-being of 
children, there will emerge an ordered 
whole—a_ children’s world. In_ this 
school there will be adults who share 
the impact of the stresses and strains 
of the culture, who help children make 
a whole out of diversity. This whole- 
ness will be forged out of planned and 
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shared experiences. It will not be found 
in recitations from textbooks, nor will 
it be found by studying about the frag- 
ments of other people’s experiences. 
The wholeness and the common 
ground will be found in the experiences 
of people as they struggle for better 
and more mature behavior in meeting 
the problems of life as they arise in 
this society. ‘This children’s society will 
seek for itself acceptable standards of 
behavior. ‘The mores of this society will 
be so clear to all concerned that indi- 
viduals who deviate will stand out 
sharply. ‘This “norm” for social be- 
havior, in sharp contrast to an aca- 
demic norm, is one within the ability 
of every individual to meet or to sur- 
pass. 


An Atmosphere for Living 


Life in this children’s world will take 
on certain characteristics. One of these 
characteristics is the atmosphere. By 
atmosphere it is meant a certain all-en- 
compassing, all-enveloping element 
which emerges out of the quality of 
the life being lived. ‘This atmosphere 
will pervade and permeate every aspect 
of school living. It will reflect relaxa- 
tion, graciousness of manner, cordiality 
and zestfulness. It cannot exist where 
there is regimentation, tension, dull- 
ness, drabness, suspicion and habitual 
criticism. 

To obtain such an atmosphere there 
must be mutual trust and understand- 
ing. There must be acceptance of each 
individual and a belief in the process of 
growth. ‘There will be a permissiveness 
wherein mistakes are not crucial, and 
children have support in their unhappi- 
ness. ‘This permissiveness will not be 
without inherent direction but will al- 
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ways be helping children grow into bet- 
ter socialized beings. 

Practices must be tested in the light 
of their influence upon this all-encom- 
passing atmosphere of the school. 

‘There will be few bells, and teachers 
and children will plan their own use of 
time, a schedule best suited to the 
needs of each class group. Children 
will be grouped in life-like groups. 
There can be no grade placement of 
subject-matter, nor any specific time 
allotment for learning to take place. 
Nor will anyone be penalized for lack 
of ability in academic skills. There will 
be no special time set aside for anyone 
to be weighed in the balance, for in- 
tegration of self cannot take place 
when generalizations and refinements 
are required before the individual is 
ready to make them. Many children 
have been thrown down by the hurdles 
of such requirements. If the integration 
of the self does not take place in the 
elementary school, it is doubtful if it 
ever will take place. A child cannot live 
well with others unless he accepts him- 
self, unless he feels adequate. 

The paramount responsibility, then, 
is the child—the child integrating him- 
self to an on-going whole; the child 
feeling self-confident, feeling that he 
has a place in the world, respecting 
himself and respecting others for what 
they have to give to the world of which 
they are a part. 

In such an atmosphere of accept- 
ance, it is possible for learning to be at 
its best and for frustration and failure 
to be at their least. ‘This atmosphere, 
though invisible and intangible, is 
quickly sensed both by those living in 
it and by those observing it. 

The Elementary School of Tomor- 
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row will also be characterized by the 
quality of the life that exists in it. ‘The 
life here will not be characterized by 
children reciting, by children being 
drilled, but rather children will be 
caught up in life that is adventurous, 
zestful, exploratory, experimental, stim- 
ulating. Intelligence, inventiveness and 
creativity will be challenged. 

There will be quiet days and high 
days. ‘There will be joys and pleasures. 
There, too, will be hardships and diff- 
culties as the problems of life are met 
and worked through, for this is life and 
life cannot always be softened, nor can 
all risk be taken away from a child if 
he is to develop normally. 

Each child will feel himself a part 
of the total school environment, be- 
cause the total environment will be- 
come the over-all planned, continually 
modified, scheme of life and living 
into which each child must make his 
place. As maturation takes place each 
will have increasing responsibility for 
the life of the whole group. It is 
through participation in an expanding 
whole that group responsibility and 
group morale are built as individuals 
sense this over-all relationship. 

Wherever they go, whatever they do, 
children are learning with their entire 
selves. ‘They are totally involved i 
whatever is happening to them. In this 
society nothing will be too small to at- 
tend to, nothing too huge to attack. 
The simplest “good morning,’ the 
simplest “thank you,” the most compli- 
cated school plans, begin and end with 
the major emphasis on the human re- 
lations involved. 

There will always be plans for the 
physical environment, an environment 
aesthetically pleasing, which satisfies 
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and calls one to explore. There will be 
plans to create it, to renew it, and to 
maintain it by the most acceptable 
standards of good housekeeping. 

Plants must be watered and cut 
flowers arranged. ‘There will be aquar- 
iums and terrariums to be set up and 
kept in balance, things to be painted 
and repainted, pictures, bulletin boards 
and exhibits to be put in place. Sup- 
plies must be kept in order and tools 
cared for. A school library that is a vital 
factor in living needs the cooperative 
effort of all who use it. Understanding 
the techniques of running a library, 
using a library, caring for books, help- 
ing to select books, helping the librar- 
ian, all can become significant learning 
experiences. 

The corridors, the washrooms, the 
playyards, the lunchroom, the assembly 
hall belong to all the children, and 
each must share in the responsibility 
for their use. If a school lunchroom is 
not just a place where children eat but 
a place for dining and gracious living 
with one’s friends, then continuous ef- 
fort is necessary to make it so. If a 
playyard is a part of a qualitative en- 
vironment, not just an area where chil- 
dren are turned loose and one hopes 
for the best, many hours of cooperative 
effort must go into its planning and 
maintenance. It well may be in the 
School of ‘Tomorrow that playyards 
will become larger and simpler, having 
less commercial equipment and more 
of the ordinary structures of the work- 
a-day world. A five-year-old once said 
to his teacher as he gazed wistfully 
across the alley from his school, “I wish 
I had a shed to run on; I wish I had a 
tree to climb.” It may be that playyards 
of the future will have a shed to run 
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on, trees to climb, boughs to swing on, 
logs to sit on, a mossy bank for a tiny 
playhouse, and a _ wheelbarrow to 
trundle. 

Such routine matters as handwash- 
ing, going to and from washrooms, go- 
ing to and from places of assembly, 
will not be a part of the day that is 
rushed through or shunted aside to 
make way for so-called subject-matter 
content, but rather such opportunities 
will be seen as important aspects of 
the whole learning process. In the de- 
gree that children understand and 
accept such responsibilities, to this de- 
gree are they increasing their ability to 
understand the common concerns of 
community living. 


Relating to the Adult Community 


As children go about the everyday 
business of living, there will be critical 
thinking, planning, evaluating, cutting 
and shaping and measuring, reading 
and writing, and accounting. This will 
be no hodgepodge of experience but a 
carefully guided way of living that de- 
velops insight and understanding, that 
helps children to use skills effectively. 

When such planning is cooperative 
and appropriately guided, children and 
adults will be caught up in plans for 
Parent-Teacher meetings, school festi- 

vals and community enterprises. ‘This 
process will inevitably include many 
people in the community who know 
things that boys and girls want to 
know. The more the school’s plans for 
children widen and deepen and ex- 
pand, the easier it is to relate its plans 
to those of the adult community. 

Parents will be inherently a part of 
the School of ‘Tomorrow. Never before 
in the history of the United States have 
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so many parents been so well informed 
in child growth and development. 
From lectures, discussions, books and 
magazines and newspapers, they have 
studied and learned. And_ probably 
never before have so many parents 
been so willing and eager to become 
a part of the school. Certainly never 
before have so many been so able in 
organizational and community work. 

There will not be just a few services 
which parents can render the School of 
Tomorrow. ‘There will be many. ‘The 
more creative the school environment, 
the more opportunities there will be 
for parent participation. Parents will 
share in creating the school environ- 
ment of this children’s society. ‘There 
will be not reporting to parents, for 
parents will be a part of the process of 
this school. ‘Teachers and parents will 
learn from each other. 

School will be another place, another 
institution where parents can partici- 
pate in a democratic process. It will be 
one of the few places where they can 
see their children living in an on-going 
society of their peers. ‘There they will 
get insight into the problems of this 
child’s society and so learn better how 
to offer guidance to their children. 

Leadership in the School of ‘Tomor- 
row will be dynamic, creative, inspira- 
tional, cooperative. Leadership will not 
reside in one person but will shift and 
change, emerging out of the needs of 
the group. Mutual respect and faith 
in one another will be necessary for 
this kind of leadership to evolve. 

In this society the concerns of the 
larger school community will go back 
and forth into the classrooms, provid- 
ing much of the content of the cur- 
riculum and demanding the use of 
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many and varied skills. But there will 
also be numerous activities that unique- 
ly belong to each classroom. ‘There 
could be no effective communal living 
within the total school environment 
without the smaller, well-knitted, in- 
timate planning and living within the 
classroom. 


What of the Children and Teachers? 


What of the children and teachers 
who will live in these classrooms? 

Those who guide the young must 
have a social philosophy and_ their 

values must be close to child life— 
simple, basic things. ‘Teachers must 
love children and understand the way 
they grow; they must be alert to what 
is revealed as they participate in school 
life; they must be keen to life and to 
those forces that impinge on it; they 
must keep abreast of professional re- 
search and make changes accordingly. 
There must be a humility, an open- 
mindedness, that sees the other per- 
son’s point of view however different 
it may be. 

And the children who come into the 
classroom each school day, wearing the 
same kind of cowboy jackets, the same 
saddle oxfords, having looked at and 
listened to the same television or radio 
programs, and laughed at the same 
jokes, there they come, playing they are 
robots and super-men. What can we 
do for them? 

They have seen the magic of a fairy 
world and death-daring adventures on 
air and land and sea. ‘They have 
watched murders and mysteries, and 
have taken vicarious trips into outer 
space. The lives of the great and the 
not so great have unrolled before them. 
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Jungles, deserts and polar regions are 
a commonplace. Facts and fragments 
of facts have been gathered from every 
corner of the universe. Dien Bien Phu, 
Geneva, Pakistan, Ethiopia, commu- 
nists, security risks, super-sonic planes 
and space ships are as common to most 
children of today as the oatmeal and 
milk they have for breakfast. 

And all this is theirs just by turning 
a knob and twisting a dial. It’s almost 
incredible, but it’s true. We do not 
know what all this means for our chil- 
dren. Much professional research is 
needed here. But there are some things 
that we do know. 

We know that never before in the 
cultural life of America have so many 
children been exposed to so much 
science, geography, history, music, art, 
drama, dance forms, current events, 
amusement and entertainment. ‘There 
is no dearth in today’s world of the 
subject-matter the school once thought 
existed largely in books. 

And never before have the teachers 
of America had available to them, with 
so little research on their part, such a 
large body of teaching materials and so 
many children who know so much 
about these materials. 

We know that out of these con- 
glomerate pieces of knowledge and 
ideas the school must somehow sort 
out the chaff, fill in the gaps, extend, 
broaden and deepen to bring inter- 
pretation and wholeness. 

We also know that in the mechanis- 
tic world in which we live it is im- 
portant that teachers help children 
perceive the wonders of the natural 
world and help them find satisfaction 
in simple pleasures of life. When 
thought has been arrested by such 
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things as the intricacies of a leaf, the 
softness of early spring rain, and the 
quietness in the movement of smoke 
on a still day, one’s horizon of think- 
ing has been enlarged. When one takes 
joy in such things as the popping of 
corn, the good smell of food being pre- 
pared, and the fellowship of friends, 
life somehow slows down its pace and 
one has time for reflection. When 
there is so much about super-men, it 
is well to call attention to the unselfish 
acts, the kind words, the generous im- 
pulse, the quiet courage of people as 
they live day by day. After all, Super- 
man at school is just a small boy with 
a piece of newspaper or a sw eater tied 
around his neck jumping from a height 
of two or three feet. 

We know that while children come 
to us bringing so much of the mecha- 
nistic world and so many problems, old 
and new, they also come to us as al- 
ways, bringing the freshness and charm 
of young growing life. ‘They bring with 
them wonder and imagination and 
love. They, as always, approach the 
world about them with eagerness and 
expectation and a belief that life is 
good to touch, to taste, to feel. ‘They 
want to find the answers, to see cause 
and effect, to see things happen. ‘They 
wish to use many media through which 
to express themselves. And they, as al- 
ways, want to test their adequacies 
and practice those skills that have 
meaning to them. 

There is no staleness, no triteness 
in living with them, for they bring with 
them their joys, their sorrows, their 
hopes and their plans. And we know 
that it is these children as human be- 
ings that should always be the teacher’s 


first concern. 
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Content in Life Experiences 


Teachers with creativity and imagi- 
nation can make with children in the 
School of ‘Tomorrow a curriculum of 
vast richness. Such richness we never 
dreamed vf 1 few years ago when the 
world was small and the backbone of 
the curriculum was a textbook or a 
cultural unit of work about which one 
studied. ‘The approach in the Elemen- 
tary School of ‘Tomorrow will not be 
studying a! out but it will be extending 
and deepening insights in today’s world 
so that tomorrow’s world will be better. 

The School of ‘Tomorrow will not 
wish children to give back the facts 
they have learned or want them to re- 
peat generalizations. The school will 
want the children to feel that they have 
never reached their maximum in think- 
ing, for they and their teachers will 
continue to seek for information and 
for truth in observation, experimenta- 
tion, discussion, wide reading, and 
from many different people who can 
help them in their quest. 

What of the Three R’s in the School 
of ‘Tomorrow? 

A group of third grade children once 
asked their teacher what was meant by 
the Three R’s. There was to be a 
Parent-Teacher meeting that evening, 
and this was to be the topic for dis- 
cussion. After the teacher’s explana- 
tion, one child said, “But only one 
word begins with ‘R.’” Another re- 
marked, ““They couldn’t spell very well 
in those days, could they?” 

In the School of Tomorrow, children 
will be better able to read and write 
and do arithmetic. These skills will be 
tied up in all that goes on. Life will de- 
mand their use and give meaning to 
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their acquisition. There could be no 
intelligent solution to problems involv- 
ing quantity and space without ac- 
curacy in accounting and without care- 
fully weighed judgment. W riting and 
spelling cannot be separated in life ex- 
periences. ‘They are both a part of the 
communicative arts that are necessary 
to carry on the business of living. 

Children by their very nature wish to 
become adept; they wish to reach the 
expectancies of society. ‘They will prac- 
tice skills eagerly when the opportunity 
is present and the necessary maturity 
is at hand for a successful experience. 
A fine quality of workmanship and an 
earnestness of purpose will be one of 
the goals of the school society in which 
they live. 


Reading 


And what of reading? 

Reading will be a way of life in this 
society for it gives information and 
ideas and it provides splendid enter- 
tainment. There will be a demand for 
a large number of books both in the 
central library and in the classroom 
libraries. ‘There are many beautiful and 
interesting books available to children 
in today’s world, but unfortunately 
they are not always available in elemen- 
tary schools. 

There are books for every occasion 
and books for every mood; books for 
laughter and books for adventure; 
books to help children explore their 
world; books that help them see those 
values that persist down through the 
ages; and books with great ideals to 
which they may attach themselves. 

Since learning to read is a personal 
matter, the approach to the teaching 
of reading will be largely individualis- 
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tic, for any attempt at uniform proce- 
dures usually hinders rather than helps. 
Through reading, one may share his ex- 
perience with others; but reading also 
lends itself especially to individual pur- 
suit. ‘Through a love for reading one 
can escape much of the entertainment 
provided by mass communication for 
mass consumption. In  tomorrow’s 
world this may be an important factor. 
With a magazine, a newspaper, or a 
book one may explore the wide, wide 
world to his heart’s content, un- 
hampered by time schedules, days of 
the week, or other people's preferences. 
A school can do much in opening up 
new avenues of communication to to- 
morrow’s children, for great treasure 
awaits those who go voluntarily to 
books. 

In many reading textbooks of today 
there is a paucity of ideas and a lack of 
imagination. A love for reading can- 
not often be acquired by overexposure 
to pallid, insipid materials. Learning to 
read is not particularly interesting 
when one reads of boys and girls who 
are devoid of naturalness and charm; 
or when one reads of the day by day 
routines with which one is already 
familiar. 

The mother of a six-year-old boy, 
named Benny, was “hearing him read.” 
This is what she heard: 


Dick likes to run. 
Jane likes to run. 
Baby likes to run. 
And Benny hates to read. 


‘Textbook publishers should be given 
the support of educators in efforts to 


create interesting, vivid, meaningful 
reading material. 
Educators of today hear a great deal 


of the clinical approach to reading. 
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Since the reading clinic was originally 
designed for those children who had 
serious reading difficulties, it is unfortu- 
nate that in many quarters this ap- 
proach has been incorporated into the 
teaching of regular classrooms. While 
possibly helpful to a few children, 
clinical procedures break reading into 
so many small parts that many children 
are never able to get these parts to- 
gether again in a wholeness of experi- 
ence. When small parts are to be meas- 
ured, exacting measures must be de- 
vised. ‘hese measures in no way meas- 
ure the total reading process. 

If the standardization of norms, as 
a controlling factor in the teaching of 
reading, were eliminated, then the 
clinical approach could assume _ its 
proper place in helping children with 
serious difficulties without making this 
approach a practice for children gen- 
erally. 

We lose our perspective when at- 
tention is focused on_ standardized 
norms and the clinical approach. We 
will never see the values of an or- 
ganismic approach if we spend our 
energies on a mechanistic approach. 
It takes courage to let go that which 
has been measured so exactly for some- 
thing which is largely discerned in hu- 
man behavior and in the strivings of 
the human heart. 

The United States Office of E:duca- 
tion has estimated the teacher short- 
age for the past school year at 72,000. 
Many reasons have been given for this 
shortage. It is possible that one of the 
major reasons is the lack of challenge 
in the teaching profession today. 
Teachers have sometimes been char- 
acterized as baby-sitters, taskmasters 
and policemen. The teachers for the 
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Elementary School of ‘Tomorrow must 
be equipped to teach at the point of 
human need. For one who would teach 
at the point of human need, moral and 


spiritual values must be strong and 
deep; scholarship, imagination and 
creativity are necessary, for such teach- 
ing is full of strivings and of plans, and 
it will be wonderfully exciting. We do 
not know all the answers; so this kind 
of teaching is full of suspense which 
gives zest to life. ‘There will always be 
something to be solved, something to 
be mended, someone to be helped. Life 
will never be commonplace, but always 
worth while. When the task grips, one 
is willing to struggle and to endure 
hardships, for the joy and the growth 
are in the struggle. 

Here in America we have the poten- 
tial for meeting the demands of the 
Elementary School of ‘Tomorrow. We 
have a psychology of learning which 
would teach us to begin with the hu- 
man factors in the environment, rather 
than the non-human, in order that the 
phenomenal self may be enhanced. 
We have a tremendous body of re- 
search in human growth and develop- 
ment, and a philosophy which would 
guide us toward the life good to live. 
And we have thousands of men and 
women who wish to be of real worth to 
society. “Man’s right to knowledge 
and the free use thereof” is no more 
applicable to the college professor than 
to the classroom teacher. 

This, then, I believe, is the direction 
in which me must go, that we may 
develop citizens for tomorrow who 
carry with them, as a part of them- 
selves, a strong unfaltering belief in the 
humanitarian approach to life, a belief 
on which our nation was founded. 
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Education Through 


B. EVERARD BLANCHARD 


PHILOSOPHY 


“The philosophy of education as presented in this article is an 
attempt to illustrate that it is something more than the internal 


relations concerning a school program.” 


CERTAIN DEGREE OF confusion some- 


times confronts the teacher when 
the term “philosophy” is mentioned as 
related to education. Moreover, the 
term is often conceived as representing 
several varied approaches to the con- 
cept of education and the dubiety of 
its meaning is thereby increased. 

“Philosophy of education is... a 
source of the science of education in a 
degree in which it provides working hy- 
potheses of comprehensive application. 
Both ‘working’ and ‘hypotheses’ are im- 
portant. It is hypotheses, not fixed and 
final principles or truths, that are pro- 
vided; they have to be tested and modified 
as they are used in suggesting and direct- 
ing the detailed work in observation and 
understanding. They are working ideas; 
special inv estigations become esken and 
one-sided in the degree in which they are 
conducted without reference to a wider, 
more general view.” 

Education is the source we reserve 
to designate the formal means a society 
takes to submit its members to a com- 
mon set of intellectual and social ex- 
periences On the other hand, 
philosophy is a name for the process by 
which the aims of society can be made 
clear to itself and standards of truth 

* John Dewey, The Sources of Education. New 
York: Liveright Publishing Corporation. Copy- 
right 1929 by John Dewey. Quoted by permission 
of the publisher. 
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and values can be established as logical- 
ly tenable; as Helen Lynd says, “ 
philosophy embodies the recurrent 
thrust of life against customs.” 

Washburne, in the introduction to 
A Living Philosophy of Education, 
states: 

“Education consists of helping children 
to develop in a way that is personally and 
socially satisfying. It consists, therefore, 
of providing the environment and op- 
portunities, the stimuli and the guidance, 
that will satisfy both the needs of the 
growing individual and the needs of the 
complex, changing society of which he is 
an integral part. 

“I have found it convenient to look at 
this whole process of education from four 
angles: First, we can think of it in terms 
of the child as a person, having certain 
basic needs in common with all other 
persons. ‘These needs are for health and 
happiness, or, to put it another way, for 
physical well-being and for mental and 
emotional well-being. Second, we think 
of education in terms of the child as an 
individual, a unique creation, differing 

*The Fifty-First Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I, Gen- 
eral Education. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1952, p. 20. Quoted by permission 
of the Society. 





B. Everard Blanchard is professor of edu- 
cation, Plymouth Teachers College, Ply- 
mouth, New Hampshire. 
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from all others, with a need for self-ex- 
pression, a need for following out his 
own characteristic pattern of development 
in work and play and thought. Third, we 
can see the child as part of an intricate 
society which depends for its existence 
upon intercommunication, and in which, 
therefore, to play one’s part, one must 
have mastery of the skills of reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, a common basis of 
knowledge of history, geography, and 
science, and, for comfort and acceptance, 
certain conventions, like spelling, punc- 
tuation, and grammar. And fourth, we 
can see the organic unity of society and 
the need for helping each individual to 
realize that unity and to act in the light 
of this realization—much of character, all 
of citizenship, and social responsibility, 
may be seen from this angle.” 

Call it philosophy or by some other 
name, we all philosophize whenever 
we try to express the things we believe 
about our lives and about our relations 
to the rest of life.* A philosophy may be 
characterized as a ship at sea. With a 
rudder, this ship can steer a course 
toward whatever destination is desired; 
minus the rudder, it flounders aim- 
lesslv. 

Only as the purposes and functions 
are Clarified and executed in the actual 
practices of an educational system do 
statements of philosophy, lists of ob- 
jectives and purposes become an inte- 
grated reality. 

As an example of the work of 


modern school system, a committee 
representing the Kenosha Public 


Schools suggests the following state- 


* Carleton Washburne, A Living Philosophy of 
Education. New York: The John Day Company, 
1940, pp. xix-xx. Used by permission of the pub- 
lishers. Copyright 1940 by Carleton Washburne. 


‘Theodore Brameld, Patterns of Educational 
Philosophy, p. 30. Copyright, 1950, by World 
Book Co., and quoted with their permission. 
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ments relative to the system’s educa- 
tional philosophy: 

“It is diffcult—perhaps impossible—to 
present the general theory related to the 
application of the principles of child 
growth and development in an educa- 
tional program. It is essentially a case in 
which the philosophy has out-distanced 
the science of education. 

“The program of the modern school is 
not only changing—it is being recon- 
ceived! 

“The role of the teacher in the tradi- 
tional school was fairly well defined and 
relatively simple. It was simply a matter 
of assigning lessons and listening to the 
pupils recite. The program of today’s 
school contrasts sharply with the one just 
presented and the teacher's function and 
responsibilities have become increasingly 
complex. Education is largely, if not en- 
tirely, a matter of experience and it is now 
recognized that educational experiences 
of children are no longer identified ex- 
clusively with a classroom or school build- 
ing. 

“Anything which happens to a child 
which in any way influences or modifies 
his pattern of growth and development is 
now regarded as an integral part of the 
curriculum. 

“Today's education has consequently 
changed. It has become less synonymous 
with schooling and more synonymous 
with living. School activities are now 
centered in the lives of students. Human 
relationships have taken on a new and 
significant meaning. ‘he learning process 
has been placed on a functional basis 
which emphasizes the importance and 
desirability of relating the facts, knowl- 
edges and skills taught to the needs and 
actual requirements of the students. 
Events of the last decade have served to 
convince even the most skeptical that that 
which is in a person’s mind but not in his 
mood is apt to be of questionable value 
in later life. 
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“The good school, therefore, may be 
identified as the one which deliberately 
relates its program and activities to those 
of the community and society which 
Serves. 

“Children differ widely in their out- 
look, their special abilities, and their in- 
terests. The Kenosha Schools believe that 
the differences in children should be of 
more importance and_ significance to 
teachers and parents than their points of 
similarity. The modern school recognizes 
that there are different kinds of intel- 
ligence. 

“The really important consideration 
has to do with the quality rather than the 
quantity of intelligence. 

“The Kenosha Public School System is, 
therefore, dedicated to the pleasant and 
exciting and challenging task of helping 
children to do better the things that they, 
as individuals, can do with some reason- 
able degree of success. Young people grow 
through a sense of accomplishment and 
self-assurance. While the Kenosha 
Schools will always continue to stress the 
so-called fundamentals or the “Three R’s’ 
we recognize the fact that the “I‘hree C’s’ 
(Citizenship, Character and Culture) 
and the ‘Fourth R,’ (Relationships with 
others) are of equal importance in the 
American Way of Life.”® 

In the annual report of the Super- 
intendent to the Fayette County Board 
of Education titled, “Report to Pa- 
trons 1950-51,” no particular mention 
is made of an educational philosophy, 
but one page is devoted to the word 

“service” aici implies a philosophical 
belief.° 

* By Harold R. Maurer. From Eunice Bacher, 
Mary Connelly, Genevieve Kelly, Warren Soete- 
ber and Otto Steffensen, Chairman. These Are 
Your Schools, Kenosha, Wisconsin, p. 3-4. 

*N. C. Turpen, Report to Patrons 1950-51. 
A publication of the Fayette County Board of 


Education, Lexington 2 2, Kentucky (September, 
1951), p. 4. 
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Referring to the Minneapolis Public 
School System, a recent volume states: 


“For a number of years there has been 
a growing realization that the end-goals 
of the educational program are of im- 
portance to all teachers and that each 
teacher has a responsibility for planning 
her instructional program in the light of 
these goals. With more and more atten- 
tion being given to curriculum planning 
at the local level, and with faith in general 
education increasing, it has become im- 
perative for Minneapolis teachers to as- 
sume responsibility for determining these 
goals and for making use of them in cur- 
ioubum planning and development.”* 

The proposed design for secondary 
education is as follows: Within the 
limits of his capacity, every student 
should: 

“(a) Develop _ physical 
health. 

(b) Communicate ideas effectively. 

(c) Assume his share of family re- 
sponsibility. 

(d) Be an intelligent consumer. 

(e) Know and understand the prin- 
ciples on which democracy has _ been 
founded and accept the obligations of 
citizenship in an expanding context; that 
of home, community, country, world. 

(f) Understand the scientific method, 
and approach problems of daily living 
with faith in the rational procedure. 

(g) Use leisure time well. 

(h) Acquire saleable skills.’ 


and mental 


‘The same volume further cites: 


“The quality of education desired for 
Klorida boys and girls may be inferred 
from the following stated objectives, 


* Hollis L. Caswell and associates. Curriculum 
Improvement in Public School Systems. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1950, p. 262. Quoted by 
permission of the Bureau of Publications. 

*Ibid., p. 262. Quoted by permission of the 
Bureau of Publications. 
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which have been used to guide the think- 
ing of both pre-service and in-service 
teachers since the objectives were first 
formulated: 

1. To develop boys and girls who are 
socially sensitive. 

To develop boys and girls who strive 
for increasing control over those skills 
necessary for participation in a democ- 
racy. 

3. To develop boys and girls who strive 
for increasing control over the process of 
reflective thinking and the scientific 
method. 

4. To develop boys and girls who strive 
for increasing understanding and control 
over self and over the relations of self to 
other people. 

To develop boys and girls who will 
strive to produce and to enjoy the proc- 
esses and products of creative effort. 

6. To develop boys and girls who will 
strive to perform some useful work and 
to see the relationship of their work to 
democratic living.”® 

In summing up the work carried on 
in Alameda County, California, it is 
stated that the county staff looks for- 
ward to: 

“Making diagnostic and clinical serv- 
ices available to all children. 

Extending recreational facilities to all 
county areas. 

Keeping the community schools open 
throughout the year, with adequate per- 
sonnel and equipment for various pur- 
poses. 

Employing fine teachers who are good 
for the children. 

Providing opportunities for supervisors 
to grow and improve in their services each 
year. 

Supplying each child with the learning 
situations and aids that will enable him 
to learn by doing. 


* Ibid., p. 371. Quoted by permission of the 
Bureau of Publications. 
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Constructing buildings to promote ex- 
perience curriculum. 

Interpreting more research findings on 
which to base curriculum. 

Continuing the revaluation and rede- 
signing of secondary offerings. 

Gaining further insights into the ma- 
turing of children. 

Engaging with all school and com- 
munity personnel in fact-finding to under- 
write the curriculum. 

Building more active public interest in 
and understanding of what boys and girls 
may do in the school.”"° 

If we assume that the work carried 
on in Alameda County represents the 
philosophy of the county staff, we may 
additionally presume that the func- 
tions enumerated are characteristics of 
a modern secondary school. 

Schools which are modifying their 
activities and which find their func- 
tions in the larger role of the com- 
munity-minded school accept responsi- 
bilities as listed in Schools for a New 
W orld.” 

“1. To nurture within the orbit of the 
school’s influence the primary conditions 
and requirements of social health which 
are prerequisite to the growth of whole- 
some personalities and the happy, useful 
adjustment of individuals to their social 
environment... . 

To provide for and direct the par- 
ticipation in and contribution to the 
organized life of the immediate com- 
munity of individual pupils and school 
pam 

To assume responsibility and fur- 
nish competent leadership (a) in de 
veloping community consciousness of the 
needs of children and youth, and (b) in 

* [bid., p. 363. Quoted by permission of the 
Bureau of Publications. 


“Schools for a New World, Twenty-fifth 
Yearbook, American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Washington, 1947, p. 263-264. 
Quoted by permission. 
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CO- ordinating the work of the commun- 
ity’s youth agencies. 

4. To serve to the limit of its resources 
the cultural, recreational, and communal 
needs of the adults of its community. 

5. ‘To develop in each pupil the com- 
petence that will equip him: 

(a) To handle well his personal prob- 
lems, 

(b) To give socially valuable expres- 
sion to his unique abilities, 

(c) To make a constructive contribu- 
tion to the betterment of the social and 
economic groups of which he is a part, 

(d) To cope realistically and intelli- 
gently as an individual citizen with the 
economic and civic issues of his time. 

6. To train pupils in the ways of demo- 
cratic behavior and the technics of the 
democratic processes of group intercourse, 
enterprise, and action. 

7. To guide the growth of each pupil 
toward physical, mental, and emotional 
health.” 


The philosophy of education as pre- 
sented in this article is an attempt to 
illustrate that it is something more 
than the internal relations concerning 
a school program. Broadly speaking, 
education today through philosophical 
guidance seems to probe into the as- 
sumptions and purposes of every field 
of endeavor. ‘he far- reaching effects 
of such a philosophy is ‘actually a 
means, not an end, to differentiate its 
external characteristics from those pat- 
terns which may influence it from with- 
in the school system. ‘The ideas, con- 
cepts and beliefs that school people 
discuss might be classified as symptoms 
of actions mirroring the results of the 
total environment in which they are 
conceived and grow to maturity so as 
to assist in shaping that milieu—includ- 
ing public education. 


SS 


A Study of 


RUTH LARSON 


Children's Values 


This article reports use of a research instrument designed to 
sensitize teachers to the social values held by their pupils. 


eae FOR MORE effective value 
education in the schools could be 
aided tremendously by the develop- 
ment of instruments for the analysis of 
children’s values. Knowing their pu- 
pils’ values could aid teachers in the 
following ways: (a) they would have 
more reliable bases for planning with 
children creative and satisfying expe- 
riences that contribute to the strength- 
ening of democratic values; (b) they 
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would have more understanding of 
their pupils’ adjustment problems; (c) 
they would be guided in the develop- 
ment of more harmonious teacher- 
pupil relations; and (d) they would be 
able to develop evaluation criteria for 
ascertaining their pupils’ value growth. 
Moreover, the knowledge of values 
which children accept and reject at 
various age levels should contribute to 
the research needed in the develop- 
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ment of valid theories concerning the 
processes involved in the maturation 
of values and the factors effecting mat- 
uration. Such theories are badly needed 
for planning school curricula that will 
produce more citizens dedicated to 
democratic ideals and to cooperative 
ways of working for the achievement 
of those ideals. 

The purpose of this article is to re- 
port a study’ in which an attempt was 
made to develop an instrument for 
analyzing children’s social values. More 
specifically, the children were sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grade pupils; the 
social values were concerned with those 
on the basis of which children select or 
reject their peers as best friends. 

A paper-pencil technique, the initial 
form of the instrument was composed 
of one hundred items. ‘These items 
were formulated on the basis of the 
ten trait-syndromes developed by Bon- 
ney in his study of popularity and un- 
popularity among children.’ ‘They are 
physical characteristics, social conform- 
ity, emotional stability, arousing ad- 
miration, social aggression, adaptabili- 
ty and tolerance, dependability, de- 
pendence on others, prov iding new 
experiences, and social service motiva- 
tion. ‘Ten items representing each cat- 
egory were formulated. They were 
simple statements representing char- 
acteristics, behaviors, or attitudes of 
children. A few examples of the items 
follow: 

1. Always full of pep and wanting 
to do things. 


1The article is based on a Masters Thesis, 
The University of Tennessee, 1954. 

* Merl Bonney, “Popular and Unpopular Chil- 
dren,” Sociometry Monographs (Boston: Beacon 
House, 1941), #9, p. 8. 
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ters Thesis, prepared in 1954 at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 





13. Gets mad over nothing at all. 

24. Plays ball better than anyone 

else. 

Response to the items could be 
made in terms of liking, disliking, or 
indifference. An individual’s response 
was considered correct if it agreed with 
the majority response of his grade 
group. [he score was the total number 
of correct responses. ‘Thus, a high score 
could be interpreted as indicating con- 
formity to group values; a low score, 
non-conformity. 

The instrument was administered to 
one hundred forty-eight eighth graders. 
After analyzing the results, the instru- 
ment was revised. Items suggested by 
the use of a free-response technique 
were submitted for those in the initial 
form which proved to be poor ones. 
Ninety items were included in the final 
form, which was administered to one 
hundred seventy sixth, seventh, and 
eighth graders. Analysis of the results 
by the split-half technique produced a 
correlation coefficient of .7 for the re- 
vised form, an indication of the relia- 
bility of the instrument. Validation 
procedures suggested that the instru- 
ment was valid for two purposes: (a) 
for ascertaining the social values of 
groups of sixth, seventh, and eighth 
graders, and (b) for identifying con- 
formists and non-conformists to their 
groups’ values. 

Limitations of space prevent the list- 
ing of specific results. ‘There was no 
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attempt to generalize the data in terms 
of the ten categories. Useful generaliza- 
tions must be obtained from more ex- 
tensive research. At this point it did 
not seem wise to make these. 

Generally speaking, the results con- 
curred with results from previous re- 
search in the field. Friendship values 
such as cheerfulness, enthusiasm, po- 
liteness, honesty, generosity, kindness, 
and tidiness had been found important 
in children’s friendship choices. Each 
of these was represented by one or 
more items in the instrument, and each 
was accepted by the majority of pupils 
responding. Values negative to friend- 
ship formation as indicated by previous 
research were conceit, disloy alty, bully- 
ing, bossiness, acting older, and unco- 
operativeness. Each of these was repre- 
sented by one or more items, and each 
one was rejected by the respondents. 

Certain differences in the results of 
the study with those of other studies 
were interesting and possibly signifi- 
cant. For example, good-looks had 
been among the values considered im- 
portant by children in other studies. 
In all three grade groups the majority 
of pupils showed indifference to items 
related to physical appearance. ‘This 
may signify nothing more than a gen- 
uine difference among children. How- 
ever, it may reflect problems involved 
in the utilization of different specifici- 
ties in an analytic technique, all of 
which can be related to the same gen- 
erality. Different kinds of appearance 
affect individuals differently; hence, 
the kind chosen for analytic use would 
affect the generalization derived from 
the responses. 

Another difference noted was that 
the results of the instrument agreed 
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more with studies based on friendship- 
choice than with those based on status- 
choice. Although other factors could 
have accounted for the variations, they 
suggest that there may be differences in 
children’s friendship-values and status- 
values. In other words, children want 
their best friends to have certain char- 
acteristics different from the character- 
istics of those to whom they delegate 
status. 


Similar Patterns 


In comparing the performances of 
the three grade groups there were strik- 
ing similarities. All grades’ perform- 
ances showed similar patterns of con- 
formity and non-conformity. ‘There 
were large majorities who showed con- 
siderable conformity of performance 
and a small minority who showed non- 
conformity. This seemed to support 
the assumption that groups of children 
share many common social values. 
However, various problems of inter- 
pretation arise. Since the responses re- 
quired reading ability, one might sus- 
pect that poor readers would tend to 
show non-conformity when actually 
they did not know what they were 
reading. This was considered before 
the construction of the instrument, 
and ideas were couched in simple 
words and phrases. Correlations of 
data from the instrument with data 
from a standardized reading test were 
either low or negligible. 

One of the helps in solving this and 
related problems would be to deter- 
mine whether those individuals identi- 
fied as non-conformists reflected their 
non-conformity in their reputations or 
behavior. In one eighth grade group 
individual scores on the instrument 
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were correlated with the opinions of 
classmates in terms of the items in the 
instrument; the coefficient obtained 
was significant. In another attempt to 
ascertain the relationships of values 
expressed and social adjustment, in- 
dividual scores and sociometric ratings 
were correlated; coefficients were negli- 
gible. ‘here was question as to whether 
significant correlation should have been 
expected. Since the instrument had not 
been designed for the analysis of in- 
dividual value patterns, the items may 
have been incapable of identifying dif. 
ferences that would affect daniean 
made. Also, the relative importance of 
status-choice and friendship-choice in 
sociometric work has never been de- 
fined. If there are differences in chil- 
dren’s_ status-values and_ friendship- 
values, as was suggested earlier, and if 
both are involved in_ sociometric 
choices, then perhaps the sociometric 
data were not appropriate for correla- 
tion purposes. 

Another possible interpretation of 
the lack of correlation between socio- 
metric ratings and data from the instru- 
ment was that the children were in- 
sincere in their responses. At the outset 
of the study this knotty problem had 
been recognized. Before constructing 
the instrument, the writer, an elemen- 
tary teacher, had discussed friendship 
values with groups of pupils, which 
provided some basis for the work. In 
formulating items, various ones were 
excluded which could hardly be an- 
swered honestly without possibilities 
of adult censure. Even so, there are 
items in the final form that could seem 
threatening to a child. It was impor- 
tant to explain the purposes for admin- 
istering the instrument and the uses of 
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the data; and it was imperative for the 


children to have confidence in the 
sincerity of such explanations. 
A free- ‘response technique, men- 


tioned in a previous paragraph, was 
utilized with two groups of pupils six 
wecks after the initial administration, 
enough time to erase from memory the 
items included in the instrument. ‘The 
children were asked to make a long 
list of things they liked in boys and 
gitls whom they would choose for their 
best friends, and to make a long list of 
things they did not like. Of the seventy- 
four items in the final form which had 
received responses of like or dislike, 
approximately sixty-seven per cent 
matched the free-response data. ‘This 
seemed favorable to the conclusion 
that the children had responded with 
some measure of sincerity. The signifi- 
cant correlation obtained between rep- 
utation in terms of the items and the 
scores on the instrument also supported 
this conclusion. Another encouraging 
factor was the interest which the chil- 
dren showed in wanting to know the 
results and in the discussions which 
followed. Further work will help to 
solve this problem. 

The grade groups were in agreement 
in their acceptance and rejection of a 
large percentage of the items. The dif- 
ferences can be summarized rather 
briefly. Sixth and seventh graders re- 
jected items related to sex and dating; 
eighth graders indicated indifference. 
Also, sixth and seventh graders rejected 
acting silly, copying homework, and 
teasing; to all of these eighth graders 
indicated indifference. Sixth and sev- 
enth graders accepted playing out-of- 
doors, liking parties, popularity, success 
in school, and a nice family; to all of 
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these eighth graders responded with 
indifference. Eighth graders accepted 
the item concerning keeping friends’ 
secrets, to which the other grades were 
indifferent. 

The eighth grade tended to show 
more non-conformity among them- 
selves than did the sixth and seventh 
grades. It is possible that this tendency 
reflected the growing independence of 
eighth graders from adult authority 
and their struggles to achieve their own 
values. However, more prosaic factors 
may have been involved. 

In the comparison of boys’ and girls’ 
performances it was found that in all 
three grade groups the boys tended to 
show less conformity to the group than 
did the girls. Various reasons could ac- 
count for this. ‘Uhe instrument may not 
have been adequate for both boys and 
girls. Boys may differ in their attitudes 
toward adult authority, and, hence, 
were not so concerned with responding 
as they thought they would be ex- 
pected to do. Boys and girls may differ 
in levels of maturation of values at the 
ages represented in the study. 

The preceding presentation has in- 


troduced many problems which can be 
clarified in further research. The very 
fact that they exist emphasizes the need 
for devising objective techniques of 
analysis which will extend our knowl- 
edge of children’s values. ‘The com- 
plexities of the problems should dis- 
courage those who attempt to make 
relatively subjective analyses based on 
superficial assumptions. 

Further work must be accomplished 
to determine the instrument’s useful- 
ness as a practical analytic techmque. 
At the present it would serve to sensi- 
tize teachers using it to the social 
values of their pupils. However, it 
could not be used validly for the anal- 
ysis of a pupil’s value patterns or for 
the prediction of his social adjustment 
or social behavior. 

Undoubtedly the major contribu- 
tion of the work lies primarily in the 
implications derived from data ob- 
tained from the use of the instrument. 
‘The measure of success achieved sug- 
gests that it may be possible to design 
and validate instruments which will 
produce information so important for 
children’s values. 
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A bridge and boat 
for sea-going 
kindergarten play. 








Even in a crowded classroom... 


Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox give you 
more play value. ..enough to 
“‘go-around” for every child! 


Every child in your group needs block play. These 
large hollow blocks provide it despite crowded 
conditions. 





How? Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox lock together—chil- 
dren can build without ‘your hglp. 


Build a stove, a plane, anything... 

Mor-Pla Blox hold group interest. Mor-Pla’s interlock is so simple, children make 
things in a few minutes. Structures won’t slide 
apart—yet they’re quickly, easily taken apart. 
That means more time for play . . . more activity 
for more youngsters in each period! 


Built to last, of finest, grade A, Ponderosa pine. 
Mor-Pla Blox wipe clean, finish cannot chip 
or peel. 


Begin to enjoy this teaching help soon! 


Write for Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox Folder to — 


Join. Blow, 43. boards. $30. R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 


P.O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 





VU. S. Potent Ne. 2249060 




















the Importance of People 


Column Editor: Peggy Brogan 


Children and Youth—Learning Something 


ERRI moves gently back and forth. 

Fed and dry, half asleep and half 
awake, she seems to be part of the 
mother who rocks her. ‘Terri’s mother 
too seems to be a part of the baby, 
the baby whom she loves so much. 
Terri is learning something—learning 
that it is friendly and warm depending 
upon others in her world. 

Carlos watches anxiously while his 
mother tucks his baby sister in bed. 
Then his mother is with him—telling 
him a favorite story, listening to his 
plans for tomorrow, pummeling him 
gently through the blankets. ‘The next 
time Carlos waits he is not so anxious. 
He knows his turn will come. Carlos 
is learning something—learning that 
because they can forsee the future in 
terms of past events, for human beings 
the intervals between happy events 
need not be filled with anxiety. 

Malcolm looks around his nursery 
school classroom before responding to 
his teacher’s question, “What would 
you like to do this morning?” “Ride 
the bike with Butchie,” he replies, 
looking a bit longingly at the sandbox 
where he had such fun yesterday and 
and also at his new friend Butchie rid- 
ing by. Malcolm is learning something 
—learning that even when people ask, 
“What do you want to do?” human 
beings somehow find themselves not 
alone in making their replies—find 
themselves somehow attached to others 
whose views they want to consider. 
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Mandy chooses a bag of peanuts 
from the variety of tiny individual bags 
of goodies made available in her nurs- 
ery school classroom, and sits at the 
round table holding her bag tightly 
in her lap. Stephie offers Mandy pop- 
corn from her “private” bag if Mandy 
will trade a peanut. Danny makes the 
same offer from his bag of shell-shaped 
macaroni, Roger from his bag of salty 
crackers. With each offer Mandy hes- 
itantly hands out a peanut, and grad- 
ually the small red plastic bowl “be- 
longing” to her is “heaped high” with 
a variety of foods from around the 
table. Mandy smiles as she eats her 
food, saying over and over, “I got so 
many,” still holding the remaining pea- 
nuts tightly in her bag. Leaving the 
table, she passes Karina who has not 
been playing in the kitchen and thus 
has not been in on the food exchange. 
But the telltale peanut shells invite 
her loud cry to no one in particular, 

“Please! I need a peanut!” Responding 
to the cry, Mandy presses a peanut in 
Karina’s hand as she goes by, waiting 
for nothing in exchange. Karina, over- 
come with sudden response to her plea, 
takes Mandy’s cheeks in her hands and 
kisses her on each, saying with all the 
gratitude she feels, “Mandy, I love 
you.” Mandy is learning something— 
that sharing with other people in her 
world makes her feel good inside— 
makes her want to go two steps at a 
time as she climbs to the roof to play. 
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Patsy plans a school party for her 
second grade friends. Her goodies are 
cut into tiny pieces and carefully ar- 
ranged on serving plates. ‘The cold 
drinks are ready to be poured into the 
tiny cups which Patsy brings especially 
for the occasion. “And you can have 
all the second helpings you want,” an- 
nounces Patsy, knowing how frequent- 
ly the children’s requests for seconds 
must be turned down. With her dimin- 
utive cups and goodies, Patsy and her 
friends are learning something—learn- 
ing that arithmetic is a skill that works 
for people—that helps to meet their 
special needs. 


Even Numbers and 
Even Teams 


“But even numbers don’t make even 
teams,’ complains Dickie to his phys- 
ical education teacher, as with knowing 
eye he glances at the players she has 
just placed on his team. “It all depends 
on how many good guys each team 
has, and even then teams would not 
be fair. If they were, the games would 
all end in ties,” he continues, hoping 
she'll understand. Dickie is learning 
something—learning that mathematics 
has its limitations—that in the affairs 
of people eleven does not necessarily 
equal eleven. 

“Deat Jeanne,” writes Celinda. 
hate to wash my socks every day. I'll 
see you after school. Love, Celinda.” 
She carefully folds her letter and puts 
it in the mail box on the window sill 
in her fourth grade classroom. Soon 
“mail” will be delivered and Jeanne 
will have her letter. Celinda and Jeanne 
are learning something—learning that 
human beings can use language to 
overcome unpleasant distances be- 
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tween good friends—learning that writ- 
ing is one way for entering other peo- 
ple’s living and inviting them to enter 
yours. 

Mike and Larry and Bob seem not 
to notice other activities in their class- 
room as they work in their private cor- 
ner on a newspaper they plan to dupli- 
cate for the class. Practice sheets are 
torn up and thrown into the waste- 
basket with force, when an argument 
arises over whose idea for a column is 
best. Arms are thrown around one 
another in mutual satisfaction when 
an especially pleasing idea is worked 
out. Mike and Larry and Bob are 
learning something — learning that 
problem-solving is not easy when indi- 
vidual human beings decide to work 
things out in terms of our view instead 
of my view—learning that difficulties 
can be overcome when a self-selected 
group of peers makes a go of things. 

Lynn sits on the edge of her chair, 
restless and ill at ease in her seventh 
grade music class. Then the familiar 
strains of “*. .. Someone’s in the kitch- 
en with Dinah, someone’s in the kitch- 
en I know-ow-ow-ow is in the 
air about Lynn, and as she joins in the 
singing Lynn is no longer 1 in her class- 
room. She is once again at her summer 
camp, clasping hands with best friends 
around a final campfire, promising to 
never forget. Lynn is learning some- 
thing—learning that music can provide 
a way for human beings to overcome 
time and space barriers—can extend 
one’s world to include people from 
other times and places. 

“Tl bet I can make it to Sally’s in 
three minutes when I get this thing 
in shape,” says Bob as he tinkers with 

various parts of his hot rod. “Yea? 
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And supposing she won’t talk with 
you when you do get there,” rejoins 
his friend Chuck, confident that Sally 
will accept his invitation to the dance 
even if it takes him thirty minutes 
to get to her house in his jalopy. Bob 
and Chuck are learning something— 
learning that Euclidian geometry is in- 
adequate for measuring in a world 
where distances depend importantly 
upon the motion of the measurer—be 
it fast or slow, friendly or hostile. 


Jim and three friends sit watching 
the growing bed of coals in the fire 
they are tending in the middle of the 
meadow, talking quietly about how 
required military service will fit into 
their plans for studying medicine, law, 
education. Young children are asleep 
on all sides, having given up at last 
to the inviting comfort of their sleep- 
ing bags. Mrs. Brown who is in charge 
of the community’s summer recreation 
program also dozes, knowing that Jim 
and the others will stay awake to keep 
the fire going and answer the call of 
a lonely or frightened child. “It’s so 
interesting,” she thinks to_ herself, 
“how Jim can be captain of his high 
school football team in the winter and 
be such a sensitive friend and helper 
to these young children in the sum- 
mer.” Jim and his fellow workers are 
learning something — learning that 
youngsters in their community depend 
upon their offerings—that just as dur- 
ing childhood they were safe and con- 
tented in a world where they could 
depend upon others, now they find 
contentment meeting other children’s 
needs. 

—Prccy Brocan, professional staff, 
Child Education Foundation, 535 E. 
84th Street, New York 28, New York. 
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GUIDING YOUR 
STUDENT TEACHER 


by 


DWIGHT CURTIS, lowa State Teachers College 
and LEONARD O. ANDREWS, Ohio State 
University 


A new, basic text for those who work 
with and for the student teacher. Pro- 
vides valuable liaison between the college 
which trains student teacher and public 
school staff with whom student teacher 
will work. Suggestions and guides for 
“critic” who will supervise student teach- 
er in adjusting to new responsibilities. 


384 pages ° 554” x 83%” 
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THE EFFECTIVE 
SCHOOL PRINCIPAL: 


In Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 
by 


PAUL B. JACOBSON, University of Oregon, 
WILLIAM C. REAVIS, University of Chicago, 
J. D. LONGSDON, Shorewood High School, 
Shorewood, Wisconsin 


This new revision of “Duties of School 
Principals,’ 2nd Edition, includes the 
latest thought and research on school 
principalship. Emphasizing the new con- 
cept of educational leadership, the book 
has been completely rewritten on the 
basis of new studies in school administra- 
tion. Reorganized to give the student a 
more functional picture of the principal’s 
work, the new edition covers every phase 
of school operation from routine details 
to administrative policy decisions. 
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EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISION 
By Cuester T. McNerney, The Pennsylvania State University. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 341 pages, $4.50 
An especially well-organized and well-written text suitable for use at 
all levels of the educational system. It begins with a definition of mod- 
ern supervision and proceeds with a discussion of selected types of 
problems (with techniques for solving them) that the supervisor en- 
counters in relationships with various school and community organiza- 
tions and personnel. 


THE CURRICULUM 
By Cuester T. McCNerNEY, The Pennsylvania State University. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 292 pages, $4.50 
This college text for students of education gives an overall view of the 
modern curriculum as it should exist in the first twelve grades, and 
describes the relationships among the home, child, and school with 
respect to maintaining the ideal curriculum in all situations. 


SUPERVISING INSTRUCTION IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
By Rosert C. Hammock, University of Alabama, and Roserr S. 
OwIncs, Mississippi Southern College. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. In press 
A basic text presenting the principles and techniques of educational 
supervision in their cause-sequence relationships. It touches upon the 
entire field of supervision in the secondary school. Designed as an aid 
to those concerned with the improvement of curriculum and instruc- 
tion. Emphasis is centered upon the inter-relatedness of curriculum, 
instruction, and supervision—not only in their basic philosophy but 
also in their unity of purpose and in their influences upon each other. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
By F. C. Gruser, University of Pennsylvania, and T. BaAyarp 
Beatty, Bucknell University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 
316 pages, $4.50 
In this practical volume covering the development and progress of 
extra- and co-curricular activities in the field of secondary education, 
about 10% is devoted to the theory and background material and 90% 
is concerned with specific suggestions for carrying on student activities 
successfully. Emphasis is on the importance of student participation 
in the organization and development of the individual’s potential power 


and capacities. 
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Uniting Forees to Improve Edueation 


Column Editor: Francis L. Drag 
Contributor: Melvin W. Barnes 


A Lay Committee at Work 


E ARE LEARNING never to under- 
W estimate the power of a lay com- 
mittee. 

For the past two years some five 
hundred lay persons in Oklahoma City 
have been hard at work on all phases 
of the school program. Each of our one 
hundred schools has been visited for at 
least a full day by teams of citizens 
organized to study with teachers the 
quality of education being offered and 
the means for improving it. We are 
clarifying purposes, evaluating services, 
and reporting to the community about 
the findings. 

This cooperative effort began with a 
study of citizenship education. Four 
years ago, the Oklahoma City schools 
undertook to strengthen the teaching 
of citizenship. This was an effort to 
look closely at our teaching practices 
and to seek ways of improvement. ‘The 
community became interested in the 
schools’ need for better community 
understanding and participation. ‘The 
result was the formation of a Citizens’ 
Committee on Citizenship Education. 
The following notes describe some of 
the committee’s characteristics and 
work, 


Membership 


The invitation to membership from 
the superintendent and the Board of 
Education stipulates that the term of 
service is one calendar year. It is under- 
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stood that the life of the committee 
is limited except as it may be extended 
through yearly reappointments. Each 
January the committee is reorganized. 
Members are selected from all walks of 
community life. ‘To insure fair geo- 
graphical representation, members are 
chosen from each neighborhood in the 
school district. Each member repre- 
sents only himself as a citizen and is 
the spokesman for no group or organ- 
ization. ‘he membership includes doc- 
tors, ministers, housewives, veterans, 
salesmen, laborers, public officials and 
managers of private industry. In addi- 
tion, ten or twelve teachers, principals, 
supervisors and the superintendent 
work regularly with the committee. 


Purposes 


The purposes served by the commit- 
tee are several: First, the committee 
has informed itself as to what the 
schools are doing in the broad field of 
citizenship education. ‘This group has 
taken time to listen, learn and observe. 
It knows what is going on. 

Second, the committee serves as a 
liaison between the schools and the 
public. Its meetings are open to the 
public. ‘The press covers its activities. 
Occasionally, the committee joins with 
school officials in explaining to the 
community the details of school poli- 
cies and problems. 

Third, the committee helps to eval- 
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uate teaching aims and techniques in 
citizenship education. 

Fourth, the committee keeps alert 
to subjects and issues that are highly 
controversial, to new teaching ideas, 
teaching aids and materials, communi- 
ty resources for learning, and attacks 
on schools. 

Fifth, the committee creates an av- 
enue between school and community 
for involving students in community 
problems and _ activities designed to 
make citizenship training for youth ac- 
tive and realistic. 

As a representative group of citizens, 
committee members provide a_ buffer 
against unreasonable attacks on the 
schools. 

Activities 

The following list of reports heard 
from subcommittees at one evening 
meeting will serve to illustrate the 
range of studies covered by the com- 
mittee: 

1. Soil conservation project (a joint 
activity of several high schools ) 

2. Teaching controversial issues— 
the instructional policy 

3. Student participation in political 
campaigns and activities 

4. Teaching about socialized medi- 
cine and public utilities 

5. Teaching about United Nations 
and UNESCO. 

Sample activities include such items 
as the following: When a certain text- 
book was u.ader attack in neighboring 
cities, committee members volunteered 
to read the book. They examined the 
validity of the charges against it and 
found them unsubstantiated. ‘They 
have done the same for other textbooks 
and materials under criticism. ‘The 
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committee is dead opposed to the 
“eliminate-it-first-and -investigate -it -af- 
terwards” approach to handling criti- 
cized materials. ‘They have yet to rec- 
ommend that anything be barred from 
schools. 

When teachers asked for help in 
teaching controversial issues, the com- 
mittee studied the problem, reviewed 
current practice in other cities, and 
stated, in part, that “any teacher who 
is giving instruction in fields involving 
controversial issues, should be assured 
of the support of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee.” ‘The total committee state- 
ment was submitted to the Board of 
Education and approved as established 
instructional policy. 

When the city was flooded with ma- 
terial condemning UNESCO, a sub- 
committee was chosen to study the at- 
tacks, their nature and, more import- 
ant, their sources. 

After several meetings, a report was 
drafted and submitted to the total 
committee which classified informa- 
tion about UNESCO and United Na- 
tions into four categories: (a) docu- 
mentary or source material, (b) official 
studies, (c) special study material, and 
(d) questionable publications. Each 
was described, with suggested criteria 
for making judgments. ‘This gave 
teachers and principals assurance that 
they had responsible public support. 

Some of the most constructive work 
of the committee has been concerned 
with the problem of getting students 
out of the classroom and into com- 
munity affairs. For example, mem- 
bers of the committee accompanied a 
delegation of students to the City 
Council to request use of the Munici- 
pal Auditorium for holding student 
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conventions. The visit ended with the 
council members themselves subscrib- 
ing the $500 necessary to rent the hall. 
Hundreds of students have _partici- 
pated in political meetings and in get- 
out-the-vote efforts. Members have 


appeared with students on ‘T'V pro- | 


grams, and have thus facilitated teach- 
ing-learning efforts. 


Why the Committee Succeeds 

The successes of the committee are 
probably due to the following factors: 

1. Committee members are willing 
to take time to learn. ‘The committee 
is constantly educating itself and there- 
fore is steadily growing abler and more 
useful. 

2. Committee members work closely 
with teachers, the school board and 
superintendent. ‘They are clear as to 
their tasks and term of service. ‘They 
concentrate on issues and leave admin- 
istration to school officials. 

3. They think that the best time to 
solve a problem is before a crisis strikes. 

4. When a crisis does arise, they look 
upon it as an opportunity to improve 
education. 

In summary, several lasting values to 
education are derived from the activi- 
ties of the Lay Committee at work in 
Oklahoma City: 

1. Everyone involved seems to bene- 
fit. Certainly lay citizens know much 
more about problems of school people 
than they did and, hence, are more 
than willing to help solve these. ‘They 
now know school people personally. 
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2. Through the activities of the 
committee, the community under- 
stands better the purposes and activi- 
ties of the schools and stands more 
firmly behind the effort of the schools. 

3. ‘Teachers know that their admin- 
istrators, their school board and the 
lay committee believe in good educa- 
tion and in their efforts to teach fairly 
all sides of the day’s controversial issues 
which, though sometimes touchy and 
dangerous, are part of our history in 
the making. 

4. A respected group of citizens 
serves as a kind of lightning rod. Such 
a group draws questions, complaints 
and public reaction of all sorts that 
school leaders might never hear about. 
A group of this kind is often in the best 
position to explain school problems 
and policies to other community 
groups. 

5. The committee also serves as a 
“divining rod” for it reveals what the 
public expects of its schools, and as- 
sists in translating public expectations 
into sound educational practices. 

—Me vin W. Barnes, assistant su- 
perintendent in charge of instruction, 
Oklahoma City Public Schools, Okla- 
homa. 
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 getmiones TO THE addition of curric- 
ulum news to this column are 
gratifying. However, to keep the col- 
umn representative of the wide range 
of curriculum activities in the country, 
we need each reader’s assistance. 
Won't you send along today any in- 
formation relating to curriculum activi- 
ties in your area? News items as well 
as recent curriculum bulletins present- 
ed for review should be sent to the 
column editor at the address above. 
And now for some news. 


® Gordon N. Mackenzie of ‘l'each- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York, reports that New Jersey Curric- 
ulum Coordinators have been studying 
their activities and responsibilities and 
the varying organizations under which 
they operate. A report of their findings 
is available through the Bureau of Pub- 
lications, ‘l'eachers College, Columbia 
University. 

@ Marvin L. Berge, assistant super- 
intendent, Elgin, Illinois, tells about 
the Illinois ASCD group that is under- 
taking a six-year research study on the 
relationship of age entrance to achieve- 
ment. Fred Barnes of the University 
of Illinois is consultant and Anne 
Gustafson, director of curriculum in 
Rockford, Illinois, chairman. 

@ New York University will again 
hold its annual junior high school con- 
ference in March, according to Theo- 
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Curriculum News ana Bulleting 


Column Editor: Joseph |. Hall 

Director of Curriculum and Publications 
State Department of Education 

Salem, Oregon 


dore D. Rice, professor of education 
in that institution. A major portion of 
the time will be devoted to problems 
of curriculum with a possible attempt 
to compare curriculum problems of 
schools five years ago with those of 
the present day. 


® Curriculum assistants have been 
appointed in Dade County, Florida, 
schools of more than 1000 pupils, 
writes William M. Alexander of the 
University of Miami. Their function 
will be to assist teachers in improving 
instruction. Curriculum assistants and 
their principals are members of a sem- 
inat led by consultants from the Uni- 
versity of Miami and Dade County 
administrative staff. ‘The seminar is 
designed to develop plans and provide 
training for the work of the curriculum 
assistants. It is expected that this pro- 
gram will provide needed leadership 
for curriculum improvement in the 
rapidly expanding schools of Dade 
County. 


® Following a pattern established 
several years ago, the Northwest ASCD 
held regional curriculum conferences 
in October and November in key loca- 
tions in Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon. Resource people were 
Walter Anderson of New York Uni- 
versity and Fannie Shaftel of Stanford 
University, according to J. Murray Lee 
of the State College of Washington. A 
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unique feature of the Northwest con- 
ferences is that they are sponsored 
jointly by local school districts and 
higher educational institutions through 
contributions to a conference expense 
fund. No individual registration fees 
are charged participants. 


® According to Vivian Johnson of 
the Western Washington College of 
Education, a counselling program for 
sophomore teacher education students 
is now in effect which endeavors to 
help students plan more effectively for 
course work and student teaching dur- 
ing their junior and senior years. 


® Carl Salsbury, Milburn, New 
Jersey, writes of the curriculum work 
conference held in conjunction with 
the New Jersey Education Association 
meeting at Atlantic City in November. 
General theme was “This We Think 
Is a Good School.” ‘Twenty-five pro- 
vocative group discussion topics were 
listed—among them “Good Schools 
Guide Special Interest Groups ‘Toward 
Constructive Action,” “Good Schools 
Help the ‘Apathetic’ and the ‘Delin- 
quent’ Child,” and “Good Schools 
Improve Articulation of Elementary, 
Secondary, and Post School Experien- 

s.”” Brant Coopersmith of the Anti- 
Defamation League and Gordon Mac- 
kenzie of ‘l’eachers College, Columbia 
University, were key speakers. 

@ A science fair work conference 
was held at the University of North 
Carolina, reports Arnold Perry, dean 
of the School of Education. Brought 
to the campus were several dozen ex- 
hibits from public schools and more 
than one hundred science teachers 
from three states. ‘The conference was 
a cooperative venture sponsored by the 
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School of Education and Department 
of Chemistry of the University of 
North Carolina, the Oakridge Institute 
of Nuclear Studies, and the North 
Carolina Academy of Science. Speakers 
of national reputation as well as out- 
standing classroom teachers presented 
materials having a bearing on the or- 
ganization and presentation of science 
fairs in local school situations. 


© According to Paul R. Klohr, of 
Ohio State University, the Central 
Ohio ‘Teachers Association in_ its 
November meeting organized a group 
of individuals interested in the “Self- 
Contained Classroom at the Secondary 
School Level.”” Dorothy Q. Williams, 
of the Columbus Public Schools is 
chairman. 

@ Jewel Askew, elementary consult- 
ant in the Savannah, Georgia, schools 
indicates that educational groups 
throughout Georgia are studying the 
new publication Curriculum Frame- 
work for Georgia Schools—A Guide 
to Curriculum Planning issued by the 
State Department of Education. In the 
Savannah Schools, groups are working 
in the areas of reading, science, guid- 
ance, child development, curriculum, 
and public relations. 


Recent Curriculum Bulletins 


@ Bethel School District, Citizen- 
ship Education in the Bethel School 
District, Eugene, Oregon, 1954, 70 
pages, mimeographed. 

An interesting summary of the ex- 
periences of the Bethel School District 
in participating in the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project sponsored by ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Experi- 
ences in both elementary and second- 
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ary schools are reported. Among these 
are “Making a Recreation Survey in 
the School Community,” “Taking Part 
in School Government,” “Improving 
the School Grounds,” “Getting Poten- 
tial Voters to Register,” “Planning 
with Students to Improve the Lunch 
Period,” “Improving Behavior and 
Safety on the Playground.” 

e Kansas City, Missouri, Public 
Schools, Social Studies (3 volumes— 
Kindergarten to Grade 3, Grades 4-6, 
and Grades 7 and 8), Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, 1954, 157, 170, 121 pages. 

The result of four years of effort, 
these three publications show the or- 
derly sequence of social studies experi- 
ences in the Kansas City Schools. At 
each grade level recognition is made 
of the development characteristics of 


the pupils and implications for class 
experiences are drawn. Content is 
developed into a series of units at each 
grade level with an overview, sugges- 
tions for starting the study, and a 
unique columnar arrangement of un- 
derstandings and parallel ideas to try. 


@ San Diego County Schools, Some 
Guidelines for Organizing and Teach- 
ing the Social Studies in Grades | 
through 8, Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Schools, San Diego County, 
California, 47 pages, multilith. 

This publication has been prepared, 
not to serve as a teacher’s guide, but 
to present a statement of a point of 
view and to demonstrate an approach 
to the organizing of social studies 
teaching. Major portion of the booklet 
is given over to a discussion of the unit 
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as a way of organizing teaching-learn- 
ing situations. ‘Topics treated are “Why 
Teach by Units?” “How May a Re- 
source Unit Be Constructed?”, “How 
May a Resource Unit Be Used?”, 
“How Are ‘Teachers Goals for a 
Social Studies Unit Determined?”, 
“How Are Pupil Expectancies Evalu- 
ated?”, and “Examples of Expectan- 
cies, Pupil Behaviors, and Evaluation 
Techniques.” 


®@ Dallas Independent School Dis- 
trict, Language Arts for Secondary 
Schools, Resource Material, Dallas, 
Texas, 1953, 256 pages. $5.00. 

This resource volume is designed to 
supplement the language arts curric- 
ulum guide prepared two years ago. 
The bulletin presents resource units 
representing different areas in the field 
of language arts. Although designated 
by grade level, the suggestions are in- 
terchangeable and can be used in any 
of the high school grades. Each unit 
lists general and specific teacher objec- 
tives, student objectives, extensive 
statements of student problems and 
needs, suggested culminating activities, 
and evaluative procedures, means of 
correlating suggested teaching units, 
textbooks, teacher and student refer- 
ences, and audio-visual aids. 


® Board of Education, City of New 
York, Applied Physics for High 
Schools, Curriculum Bulletin No. 11, 
New York, 1953, 143 pages. 

This booklet presents an extensive 





outline of a physics course designed 
chiefly for the general student who is 
interested in the practical, vocational, 
avocational or cultural aspects of 
physics but who does not wish 
to undertake a formal development 
of its laws and principles. Included 
are those physical devices and ex- 
periences that have a direct meaning 
for the pupil such as the automobile, 
atomic energy, electric motor, airplane, 
refrigerator, radio and television re- 
ceiver. Each of the twelve units de- 
scribed has suggested objectives, teach- 
ing aids, demonstrations, and labora- 
tory experiences as well as numerous 
suggestions for measuring the student’s 
progress. 


@ Grand Rapids Public Schools, 
Suggested Study Guide for General 
Mathematics, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, 1954, 16 pages, mimeographed. 


Course material presented in this 
guide is designed for those students 
who do not plan to take algebra, geom- 
etry, or business arithmetic, but who 
desire a sounder foundation for these 
subjects. Units include a review of the 
fundamental processes, mathematics 
in the world of work, mathematics in 
the community, and mathematics in 
related fields. Each of the units in this 
publication lists in parallel structure 
the mathematical needs, learning in- 
volved, classroom practices and_re- 
sources related to the development of 
the unit. 


SS 
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(urriculum Research 


Column Editor: William M. Alexander 
Contributor: Arthur W. Foshay 


Action Research on Children’s Social Values 


EACHERS mean to influence children’s 

social values constructively, but it is 
hard to be specific about how and 
whether they’re doing it. It has been 
easier to assume that good attitudes 
are “caught” in the school situation 
than to deal directly with teaching 
them. Several elementary school facul- 
ties in Springfield, Missouri, partici- 
pated in a cooperative action research 
project to improve their identification 
of some of the values they meant to 
teach, thus suggesting ways they could 
make a difference and means of evalu- 
ating what they had done. ‘They con- 
cluded that teachers can teach values 
directly without distortion and can 
work on the problem in the course of 
their regular work. 

First, they needed to understand the 
children’s current value structure. Con- 
cerning this, they made some surprising 
discoveries which they offer for other 
teachers to verify. They assert that this 
inquiry led them to better teaching. 
The process they employed is reported 
fully in Children’s Social Values: An 
Action Research Study.* 

The problems they studied involved 
responsibility (“follow-through”), in- 
itiative, independence, sharing, consid- 

* Arthur W. Foshay, Kenneth D. Wann and 
associates, Children’s Social Values: An Action 
Research Study. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1954. p. xii + 323. 
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erateness, and learning to act for the 
good of the group. 

Each group first had to learn to de- 
fine values as behavior. This was not 
easy. For example, teachers varied 
greatly in what they thought was “con- 
siderate” behavior. Only through a 
lengthy process that involved repeated 
observation and the use of open-ended 
questions and other forms of evidence 
was such a behavioral definition pos- 
sible. In the last analysis, each cooper- 
ating group had to settle for an arbi- 
trary working definition—“this is what 
it is for purposes of our study.” The 
definition they achieved was usually in 
answer to the question they learned to 
ask: “What is a child doing when he is 
being “considerate’?”’ 

As is true in the study of a single 
child, the recording of behavior leads 
quickly to studies of what lies behind 
what is observed. In this case, the teach- 
ers sought information from the chil- 
dren, who were given slightly dis- 
guised anecdotal material and asked to 
explain it. ‘The general conclusions they 
reached were predictable, but the de- 
tails behind them were sometimes 
surprising. ‘They call for further verifi- 
cation. ‘They were: (a) Children’s so- 
cial attitudes in school are largely de- 
termined by the forces of the school 
society 2s the children see it; (b) The 
code of children’s social behavior at 
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school is largely the product of their 
attempts to keep these school social 
forces in balance; and (c) ‘Teachers 
have a powerful effect on children’s 
attitudes and values in school. 

Insight into the child’s view of the 
social structure gave the teachers cues 
as to what they might do to improve 
their teaching of the values they were 
working on. For one thing, the teachers 
had to learn the children’s language. 
‘Terms like “responsibility,” “consider- 
ateness,” and “initiative” are not in 
the children’s lexicon of value judg- 
ment. ‘The terms in it are “hair,” “my 
ways,” “I'll hit nght back,” ete. 

The children implied that many of 
their social values are related to their 
status with other children. It seemed 
strongly implied that teachers might 
well give explicit attention to helping 
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children to achieve good peer status on 
an enduring, morally right, basis. 

The idea that values can be taught 
and the ways of working of the Spring- 
field groups suggest many possibilities 
for cooperative action research. The 
years of study in which the Springfield 
groups participated produced signif- 
icant results, which point to broad 
areas of children’s value development 
of which little is known. As teachers 
continue to use their valuable teaching 
experience and insights for such re- 
search, they will make additional con- 
tributions to the development of the 
knowledge and skills needed for value 
education. 

—ArTHUR W. Fosnay, director, Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, College 
of Education, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Curriculum Planning for Better Teach- 
ing. By J]. Galen Saylor and William 
M. Alexander. New York: Rinehart 
and Company, 1954. 


This book, written by two authors 
well known to ASCD members, will be 
of interest and assistance to all who 
are concerned with improving educa- 
tional programs for children and youth. 
The book’s strength is in the insights 
it provides for understanding better the 
nature of curriculum planning—its con- 
tent and processes. Consideration is 
given to the various levels of planning 
and the different kinds of participation 
and activities appropriate on each lev- 
el, focusing always on how the experi- 
ences of boys and girls are enriched. 
The five parts treat comprehensively 
these pertinent questions: Why is bet- 
ter curriculum planning needed? What 
major factors must be considered in 
curriculum planning? How shall the 
curriculum framework be organized? 
How shall we plan the curriculum for 
better teaching? How shall curriculum 
planning be organized and evaluated? 

Some texts discuss only broad ob- 
jectives and school-wide organization 
and fail to provide real help for the 
key curriculum worker—the classroom 
teacher. Saylor and Alexander focus 
on the activities, materials, resources 
and organization by which teachers 
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it Booke in Review 


Column Editor: Paul M. Halverson 
Contributors: A. Harry Passow 
William Spencer 


and others can plan for richer learning 
experiences. ‘The nature of participa- 
tion and activity varies, they point out, 
with different planning levels: the 
teacher’s, with and for students, the 
school’s, the school system’s and the 
outside groups’. Good planning is al- 
ways a learning process, particularly as 
improvement goals are related to in- 
structional problems. 

From their combined extensive ex- 
periences in all phases of curriculum 
development, the authors have drawn 
out the important issues and problems 
facing curriculum workers. ‘They clear- 
ly state their own positions with re- 
spect to these issues and, at the same 
time, examine conflicting views for 
strengths and weaknesses. Rich illus- 
trative material is well selected and in- 
tegrated into the text. 

Both novice and experienced teach- 
ers, supervisors and administrators—all 
of whom have important roles in cur- 
riculum planning—will probably wel- 
come this text. Saylor and Alexander 
provide a perspective and depth which 
should contribute to a more compre- 
hensive understanding of the princi- 
ples, problems and practices of plan- 
ning for better teaching and learning. 

—Reviewed by A. Harry Passow, 
assistant professor of education, ‘T'each- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York. 
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Teaching Adolescents. By Gilbert C. 
Kettelkamp. New York: D.C. Heath 
Company, 1954. 


As a guide for student and beginning 
teachers, this publication is intended to 
serve as an introduction to the teach- 
ing profession, a reference in the solu- 
tion of daily problems, and a specific 
help with many aspects of school and 
community living. ‘The opening chap- 
ters present an overview of teaching, a 
look at the nature of adolescents and 
a description of secondary school or- 
ganization. Kettelkamp then attempts 
to help the student teacher prepare 
himself so that his teaching experience 
will be rich and meaningful. ‘The bulk 
of the text is devoted to the functions 
of the classroom teacher and deals with 
such topics as planning, selecting and 
organizing learning experiences, class- 
room management, choosing and de- 
veloping materials, caring for special 
problems in learning, evaluation, and 
providing guidance. The final chapter 
treats the personal and_ professional 
growth of the teacher in the school and 
community. 

Kettelkamp uses considerable illus- 
trative and anecdotal material from his 
own experience as a teacher and super- 
visor of student teachers. ‘These ap- 
pear in paragraphs set in bold-face type 
which are intended to illustrate a spe- 
cific point or to provide additional in- 
sights into various phases of teaching. 
Some readers will find this somewhat 
disruptive, partly because the writing 
style differs from the main text. While 
illustrations woven more closely into 
the text might appeal to more readers, 
many will find these distillations both 
interesting and valuable. 
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There will be some differences of 
opinion among readers about the 
choice of topics and the relevant em- 
phasis. ‘This reviewer would have liked 
greater attention given to such topics 
as individual differences and_ their 
meaning for instruction, how the dy- 
namics of classroom groups affect 
learning, the special problems of edu- 
cating exceptional children, techniques 
of classroom evaluation, and interper- 
sonal relationships of teachers. ‘These 
are, of course, value judgments with 
which others will disagree. ‘The au- 
thor probably gave consideration to 
other areas in his selection because of 
what he considered important for the 
beginning teacher. 

‘The appendix includes sample unit 
plans and curriculum outlines, as well 
as suggestions for securing a teaching 
position. ‘The bibliography after each 
chapter is well selected and annotated. 

—Reviewed by A. Harry Passow, as- 
sistant professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York. 


Children’s Social Values—An Action 
Research Study. By Arthur W. 
Foshay, Kenneth D. Wann and As- 
sociates. New York: Bureau of Pub- 


lications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1954, p. 311. 


“This study was undertaken at a spe- 
cific time, in a particular place, by a 
certain group of people.” ‘This begin- 
ning sentence of the first chapter prop- 
erly sets the stage for what is to follow, 
—an informative, readable and pene- 
trating study of curriculum research. 
Foshay and Wann, supported by the 
staff of the Horace Mann-Lincoln In- 
stitute of School Experimentation and 
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RAINBOW RHYTHMS 
RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough 

FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—18 rhythms) Blue Label. $4.50 per set postpaid 
Run, Hop, Skip, Cowboys, Giants and Fairies, Soldier March, Walk, Train, Airplanes, The Doll, The 
Jig, The Acorn, Happy Clap Dance, The Polka Dot, The Indians, The Balls, The Jumping Jack, 
January February March. 

SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—15 rhythms) Red Label. $4.50 per set postpaid 
Bunny Cotton Tail, The Elephant, The Duck, Day and Night, The Butterfly, The Cotton Pickers, 
Windmills, Boats, Skip, Swings, See Saw, Jump the Rope, U.S.A. Victory March, Rainbow 
Rhythm Band, Rainbow Lullaby. 

THIRD SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—12 rhythms) Green Label. $4.50 per set postpaid 
Dog Walk, Yankee Doodle Polka, Dixie Hoe Down, Leap the Puddles, Snowflakes and Skating, 
Cat Walk, | Can Do Better Than That, Bubble Song, Oh Come Little Children Come! God Made 
the World So Beautiful, Sowing Ev’ry Day, Hi Ho! 

THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 





These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. 
Basic rhythmic principles such as tempo, 


arises from a natural situation. 


Each rhythm and song 


accent and intensity are emphasized to facilitate the teaching of fundamental 


body movements. 








RAINBOW RHYTHM BOOK 
Nora Belle Emerson & Thos. E. McDonough 
Music for 45 original rhythms 
for Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
$2.98 a copy postpaid 





Mail Orders to: 
Rainbow Rhythms, P. O. Box 608, Emory University, Georgia 





numerous public school teachers and 
administrators in Springfield, Missouri, 
have prepared an action xesearch report 
that is in essence a guide for the im- 
provement of teaching and of teachers. 

This is a book with many dimen- 
sions. ‘The report of the project itself 
is a significant contribution toward 
helping teachers understand the foun- 
dation, structure and behavioral as- 
pects of some of the social values chil- 
dren hold. Moreover, the account of 
the procedures used suggests and de- 
scribes in detail how action research 
can be undertaken by school faculties. 
Probably the most important conclu- 
sion that emerges from the study is that 
the improvement of learning experi- 
ences for boys and girls depends, to an 
appreciable degree, on teachers’ atti- 
tudes toward and understanding of 
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children, and on teachers’ conceptions 
of the curriculum. ‘Thus, as teachers 
engage in analyzing the behaviors of 
children, they begin to become more 
sensitive to their own patterns of per- 
ception, and to the nature and effect 
on children of varying kinds and qual- 
ities of learning experiences. In this 
regard, Children’s Social Values is an 
outstanding contribution to profession- 
al curriculum materials. 

Special note should be made of some 
specific aspects of the study. An early 
chapter which defines and illustrates 
social attitudes in children is the clear- 
est exposition of this subject that this 
reviewer has ever encountered. The 
suggestions to teachers at the end of 
each chapter, designed both to encour- 
age and to guide action research proj- 
ects in the readers’ schools and class- 
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rooms, are a unique and helpful addi- 
tion to the report. ‘The authors’ con- 
scious efforts to be realistic, by listing 
and describing the failures as well as 
the successes, the frustrations as well 
as the satisfactions encountered in the 
project, are most effective, and con- 
clusively demonstrate the accuracy of 
the report. 

No teacher can read this study with- 
out seeing his own children, his own 
classroom, and his own problems in 
relation to the children, classrooms, 
and problems of the teachers in Spring- 
field. It is in this that the permanent 
value of the book will be found. 

—Reviewed by WiL1tIAM SPENCER, 
associate professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 


How To Judge a School. By William 
F. Russell. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1954, p. 138. 


The title of this small volume might 
lead some to assume that it contains 
check-lists, questions and answers, or 
diagrams and outlines of schools and 
their programs. Such a conclusion 
would, however, be misleading because 
the viewpoint here is broader and more 
concerned with interpretation. Wil- 
liam Russell, President-Emeritus of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, from his many years and wide ex- 
perience in the field of education both 
in the United States and throughout 
the world, directly attacks the questions 


uppermost in the minds of many par- 
ents who are concerned about the ef- 
fectiveness of their children’s educa- 
tional experiences. 

This “handbook for puzzled parents 
and tired taxpayers,” as it is called in 
the subtitle of the volume, ranges 
across the fields of history, philosophy 
and psychology in prov iding a frame- 
work for the interpretation of the why, 
what and how of modern educational 
programs. Russell’s knowledge of edu- 
cational theory, buttressed by his com- 
petency in educational history, is ex- 
pressed in a series of very readable 
short essays. He makes extensive use 
of research findings in discussing such 
topics as the three R’s, the role of edu- 

cation in a democracy, moral and spir- 

itual values in education, education for 
citizenship, and the many other con- 
troversial aspects of present-day con- 
cern with education. 

“When the American people have 
more knowledge of the purposes, proc- 
esses, and place of education in our 
society, when they appreciate the inter- 
locking role of school, home, church, 
and other institutions, then they can 
see their local school problems in a 
larger perspective, and reach judgments 
that rise above tradition and _preju- 
dice.” Russell’s book provides help 
toward reaching these judgments. 

—Reviewed by WitiiAM SPENCER, 
associate professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 
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“CRUCIAL PROBLEMS 
OF TODAY’S SCHOOLS” 


ts the theme of 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT’S 


‘Tenth Annual Conference 
March 6-10, 1955, Chicago, Illinois 


Headquarters: Hotel Conrad Hilton 


Some features of the conference are: 


> Stimulating general sessions, with Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Vivian 
T. Thayer, and Hollis L. Caswell as speakers. 


> Helpful clinic sessions on practical problems of curriculum workers. 


> Seventy-five study-discussion groups, many of which relate to field 
observations. 


> Extensive exhibits of instructional materials and curriculum 
bulletins. 


For further information and advance registration forms write to: 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Guidance Guidance 


in the = 
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ASCD 1955 Yearbook 
Pages: 256 


scene Price: $3.75 
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“a 


Prepared by the 1955 Yearbook Committee under chairmanship of 
Camilla M, Low, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, 


© Sets forth the integral relationship between guidance and teaching. 


& Views guidance as relating to “all those things which adults do con- 
sciously to assist an individual child to live as fully and effectively as 


he is able.” 


Treats primarily one aspect of guidanece—that part which can and 
should be de teachers on all school levels and in all their con- 


tacts w*”” 

S. “a 2S an use more effectively the services of counse- 

lor er’ ae other guidance specialists in the clinical and 
> “A 

sock 

Helps gt iself and discover liis own part in helping 

to build a tible curriculum through which guidance 


of childre 


Order from: 
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1201 8S. . W., Washington 6, D. C. 





